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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


FOR THAT 


BIG ONE 


THAT 


DIDNT 


GET AWAY 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date. 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


RN cone a ae a ee er Ares S 2 ngs Nie en ees teh 
Species of Fish Weight. Length 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Where: Coruieghe G2 a ee a ee igh 
Catch Witnessed by. 


Registered, Weighed by OY gM T is) J tw st! at 


(Signature of Applicant) 





1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fly, spinning, or bait-casting tackle, with 
artificial or live bait, in the presence of at 


least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Water—Vital Natural Resource 


HE FACT THAT WATER is a vital and 

limiting natural resource is 
dramatized by the latest in a series 
of conservation commemorative 
of conservation commemorative post- 
age stamps—the 4-cent water con- 
servation stamp to be issued in 
Washington, D. C., on April 18, 1960. 

No other resource so directly af- 
fects the welfare, comfort, and 
happiness of all the people. 

Our national and personal need 
for water for domestic use, for san- 
itation, for manufacture, and for 
agriculture is multiplied each year 
by our expanding population. 

Without water, soil cannot pro- 
duce the food and fiber needed to 
nourish and clothe our rapidly in- 
creasing population. 

More and more people each year 
are turning to water and water 
sports for leisure-time enjoyment. 

But there is just so much water. 
The earth’s water supply remains 
constant. We can meet these vital 
and rising demands for water only 
by better use of what we have—by 
reducing needless waste and pollu- 
tion—by protecting the watershed 
upon which our water falls as rain 
and snow—by finding more efficient 
ways for its use. 

Most problems of water shortage, 
poor water, or floods trace back di- 
rectly to the land. 

Whether or not the land in each 
watershed is eroded or is mantled by 
protective cover of grass and trees— 
whether there are small dams and 
other flood-preventing structures 
along the channels—whether steps 
have been taken to reduce pollution 
—these determine in large measure 
whether water supplies are ample 
and reliable. 

It is because of the dependence of 
water supply on watersheds that the 
commemorative stamp will be for- 
mally issued at the 7th National 
Watershed Congress in the Nation’s 
capital on April 18th. 

The new water resources com- 
memorative stamp will be available 
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in local post offices on April 19th, 
the day following its official issu- 
ance. 

The unique two-panel stamp por- 
trays a closeup view of a drop of 
water falling from a leaf, which 
symbolizes watershed influences 
upon water supply. This design 
leads the eye to a right-hand panel 
depicting an actual watershed pan- 





orama. A town and farm in the fore- 
ground are dependent on the up- 
stream watershed with its well- 
managed farm and forest lands and 
small dams for flood prevention and 
water storage. @ 





Game Breeders Meet Scheduled 


SHORT COURSE FOR GAME breed- 
A ers and shooting preserve oper- 
ators is being offered for the first 
time in Florida’s history. It will be 
held at the University of Florida at 
Gainesville starting with a 10 a.m. 
registration on April 22 and contin- 
uing until 12:30 p.m. on April 23, 
according to Dr. Robert L. Fairing, 
coordinator for the short course. 

Because of the increase in shoot- 
ing preserves and the continued in- 
terest in game bird raising, the 
course is being offered to provide 
practical instruction for both begin- 
ners and experienced game bird op- 
erators. Although shooting pre- 
serves are fairly new in Florida, 
there has been a marked upswing in 
state-wide interest. 

The course will be conducted by 
the General Extension Division of 
Florida in cooperation with the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, The Florida Game 
Breeders and Shooting Preserve As- 
sociation, and the Sportsmen’s Serv- 
ice Bureau. All sessions will meet in 
the air-conditioned Blue Room of 
the Student Service Center on the 
campus of the University of Florida. 
A registration fee of $5.00 will be 
charged to partially meet course ex- 
penses. 

Besides a variety of experts from 
the University, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and other agencies, 
there will be a number of experi- 
enced shooting preserve operators 


and game breeders on the program. 
All of the talks will be followed by 
question and answer sessions. 

Earle Frye, Jr., assistant director 
of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, will discuss 
state regulations on game breeding 
and shooting preserves on Saturday, 
April 23. Robert W. Murray, biolo- 
gist with the Commission, will take 
part in a panel discussion of “Cover 
for Shooting Preserves” on Friday, 
April 22. 

A business meeting of the Florida 
Game Breeders and Shooting Pre- 
serve Association will be held the 
evening of April 22. Anyone inter- 
ested in joining the association is in- 
vited to attend, according to Presi- 
dent Jack Westbrook. 

A detailed program may be ob- 
tained by writing: Dr. Robert L. 
Fairing, General Extension Division 
of Florida, 807 Seagle Building, 
Gainesville, Florida. Registration in 
advance may be made by letter to 
the same address with the $5.00 
registration fee. A list of motels and 
hotels will be supplied on request, 
according to Dr. Fairing. @ 


NEXT MONTH 


Flying Wildlife Officers 
Florida’s Striped Bass 
Gaskin’s Cypress Museum 
Mess of Bream 
Rattlesnake Rodeo 
Plus Other Features On 
Hunting and Fishing 
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CAGED ANIMALS 


By BOB DAHNE 
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This is the first in a series of articles concerning the proper care of 
wild animals in captivity. Since there appears to be an increasing 
desire to keep animals caged, it is important to recognize the stresses 
and strains that such captivity places upon the animals involved. 


dis ARE six major reasons for 
the keeping of wild animals in 
captivity. Three of these are more 
or less valid, and the others are 
more or less shocking. The reasons: 

1. Science and medicine. Scien- 
tific study animals add to our 
knowledge of animal psychology 
and relationships. Some reptiles and 
insects produce medically interest- 
ing poisons, and some animals are 
useful for medical study. 

2. Education. The keeping of ani- 
mals for the purposes of public edu- 
cation may be a valid reason. This 
includes the good municipally spon- 
sored zoological parks and gardens, 
and the best of the tourist attrac- 
tions. Unfortunately, some city zoos 
are badly operated, and it is not 
easy to tell the good tourist attrac- 
tion from the bad one. Also unfor- 
tunate is the fact that many bad 
animal collections are fond of mas- 
querading under the term “public 
education” or a similar good label. 

3. Money. Many animal collec- 
tions are operated purely for finan- 
cial income. Wild animals are com- 
mercially valuable. The operator or 
dealer may have no interest what- 
soever in the animals beyond the 
dollar-income that the animals af- 
ford the same operator or dealer. 
Usually, the animal exhibit that 
brings the most complaints from 
the general public is the exhibit 
that is merely a full-wallet proposi- 
tion for the operator. 

4. Pets. Many people have a valid 
interest in keeping birds or animals 





THE COVER 


Most popular Florida panfishes are the 
Shellcracker (top), the Bluegill (center), 
and the Black Crappie (lower). The Crap- 
pie is commonly known as Speckled Perch 
throughout the Sunshine State, and for the 
low-down on Shellcracker fishing, see page 


From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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or reptiles as personal pets. How- 
ever, it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether the person keeping 
an animal-pet is doing so because 
of a sincere liking for and interest 
in that particular animal, or for 
other reasons. 

5. Atavism. Many people keeping 
wild animals seem to possess an 
atavistic or throw-back instinct to 
the days when their forefathers 
were simple-man pitted against 
ferocious beasts. Such people seem 
to enjoy the control and power that 
they possess over the captive beast. 
They seem to wish to master the 
wild animal. Or, they seem to en- 
joy the local notoriety and public- 
ity that possession of a wild ani- 
mal brings from the _ neighbors. 
Thus, a man will keep a bear in a 
cruelly-designed cage, or under in- 
humane conditions or food-diets, 
only because the man enjoys the 
fact that he has the bear captive in 
his possession. 

6. Sadism. Some people keep wild 
animals in cages so that the animal 
may be mis-treated, mal-handled, 
starved, tormented and tortured. 

Naturally, in writing the above 
from his personal experiences and 
observations, the author of this does 
not expect to escape unscathed. It 
is expected that many readers will 
protest the listing of the above six 
reasons. 

However, in dealing with and dis- 
cussing wild animals, we can only 
offer what we feel to be the truth. 
Most professional wildlife conserva- 
tion workers dislike seeing wild 
animals in cages. This is not be- 
cause the workers are sentimental, 
but more because they are too well 
acquainted with the mal-treatment 
of captive animals. Also, they rec- 
ognize the fact that the wild ani- 
mal, when placed in the cage, is no 
longer wild. 








It is a fact that wild animals are 
now being held captive for financial, 
atavistic or sadistic reasons. Words 
and complaints will not alter that 
fact. The best we can do is state 
the facts coldly and boldly, and 
hope that many people will recog- 
nize the facts and help take the legal 
steps that will bring humane treat- 
ment to such unfortunate animals. 

As to the monetary aspects of 
wild animals, it should be said that 
there is no wild animal of any type 
or species which is not of some 
value on the commercial market. 
This includes everything from the 
ants in the commercially-sold “ant- 
house” up to raccoons, panthers, 
bears, elephants, ostriches and the 
apes. 

Since many of the so-called 
“wild” animals found on the mar- 
ket are actually semi-domesticated 
—having been born in captivity— 
and others are legally acquired 
from the wild, financial gain from 
the handling of wild animals is not, 
of itself, wrong. There are many 
reputable wild animal dealers and 
handlers. There are many more of 
ill repute. 

Keeping wild animals in good 
condition under humane facilities is 
expensive. Some dealers and hand- 
lers make maximum profits by cut- 
ting such expenses to the bone. 
Such dealers and handlers should 
be regulated for the good of both 
the animals and the general public. 

Before deciding to keep a wild 
animal in captivity, you should de- 
termine your exact reasons for do- 
ing so. Then recognize that wild 
animals are expensive, both to pur- 
chase and to keep. 

If you are not willing to spend 
the money necessary to properly 
keep the animal in captivity, don’t 
become involved in keeping or ex- 
hibiting wild animals in cages. @ 
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This is the third in a series of reports 
on the operation of sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

TRICTLY SOCIAL SPORTSMEN’S clubs 

have a poor reputation for con- 
servation achievement but most 
good clubs plan one or two big par- 
ties a year. 

The Big Party gives the club pub- 
licity, it provides a ready-made 
membership drive and the work of 
preparing for it may knit the club 
more closely together. 

Two Big Parties a year seem to be 
about the right number. In Florida, 
one of them should be during the 
season of most winter residents if 
possible. 

It is best if the party can be a 
novelty, preferably associated with 
the outdoors, whether actually held 
outdoors or not. It helps if the theme 
can in some way be associated with 
the immediate area. 

The purpose of the Big Party 
should be established. Is it for mem- 
bership, publicity, education, money 
— or all of these? Or is it a big 
community promotion? 

Competition of one sort or another 
can provide the Big Party for arch- 
ery, trap, skeet, rifle or pistol clubs 
and some groups go in for casting 
games but there are other clubs, or- 
ganized primarily for conservation 
purposes, where the competitive 
theme may not be so good. 

The idea of a dinner and speeches 
isn’t noted for packing them in any 
more—unless it’s a very special oc- 
casion. 

Some of the more successful af- 
fairs conducted by Florida clubs are 
as follows: 

“Spend-Day,” in which the public 
is invited to any event operated by 
club members. Such a program can 
include competitive events ranging 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


from boat races to turkey shoots or 
casting tournaments. Boat, airboat 
or swamp buggy rides can be pro- 
vided by club members. This sort of 
event works well on a national holi- 
day and can easily be turned into a 
community promotion. Some sort of 
“feed’” usually goes with the pro- 
gram. 

Junior fishing tournament, op- 
erated for only one day or part of 
a day and often combined with a 
barbecue, fish fry or “bring your 
own” picnic and usually presented 
with some form of adult entertain- 
ment. 

“Festival” type of program, usual- 
ly associated with some outdoor ac- 
tivity of the immediate area, often 
seasonable. Examples would be the 
“shad festival,” once successful on 
the St. Johns river, or the rattle- 
snake roundup of northern Florida. 

Successful evening parties include 
the “blind auction,” where visitors 
bid on unknown items of varying 
values or submit bids on displayed 
items; the liars’ contest; banquets 
with unusual menus such as the cane 
grind with hotcake supper. 

These examples are submitted for 
idea purposes rather than for dupli- 
cation. 

Except in the case of well-estab- 
lished annual community projects, 
guests at club affairs must be invited 
personally. The system of having 
each club member bring a guest or 
guests is the best way of getting a 
crowd and paves the way for new 
members. 

It is possible to get carried away 
by the party itself and fail to cash in 
on membership, publicity or what- 
ever is the affair’s real purpose. Ob- 







jectives must remain in the fore- 
ground. 


Panama City Meeting 

A regional meeting of Florida 
Wildlife Federation affiliates was 
held Feb. 12 in Panama City with 
Cleve Baggett of Milton as the chair- 
man. 

Hubert Robertson of Fort Lau- 
derdale, state president of the Fed- 
eration; Pete Farrar of Atmore, Ala., 
southeastern representative of the 
national Federation; Ross Stephen- 
son of Compass Lake, president of 
the Northwest Florida Association 
and Dr. H. R. Wilber of DeLand, 
state executive secretary, were fea- 
tured during the discussion of con- 
servation problems. 

Baggett outlined some of the game 
problems that could arise from hasty 
programs of timber stand improve- 
ment conducted by lumber interests. 
The elimination of hardwood from 
large areas could destroy both habi- 
tat and food supply, he pointed out. 

Other representatives felt that the 
hardwood “destruction” was being 
carried out as an experiment and 
that it had not gone far enough to 
present a serious menace although 
its progress should be followed care- 
fully. 

The small number of Federation 
member clubs in Northwest Florida 
was discussed at length with repre- 
sentatives explaining that club dues 
had, in many cases, been set too low 
to permit affiliation but that means 
were being taken to raise the dues 
and permit affiliation. 

Speaking for the state Federation, 
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Robertson and Wilber said that geo- 
graphical distances had been a detri- 
ment to Northwest Florida partici- 
pation in state affairs. There had 
been some confusion as to represen- 
tation in the state organization due 
to the fact that the Northwest Flor- 
ida Association chooses its president 
shortly after the annual state meet- 
ing. Thus, some other member of 
the association serves as vice presi- 
dent of the state group with the as- 
sociation president being absent 
from state sessions. Steps are being 
taken to remedy this situation. Wil- 
ber said. 

Sam Sundvik, new Lanark Village 
resident and former Illinois Conser- 
vation leader, submitted some plans 
for club bulletins which featured 
advertising sections. Samples of out- 
of-state bulletins were studied. 


Duck Stamp Use 

One of the resolutions proposed 
at the recent meeting of the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation in Dallas was 
specifically aimed at a Florida prob- 
lem but covered a similar situation 
in other states. 

It had to do with the fact that 
some states do not have enabling 
legislation permitting land acquisi- 
tion by the federal government. Al- 
though 100 percent of the duck 
stamp money received by the na- 
tional government has been allo- 
cated for land acquisition programs 
by the Department of Interior, Flor- 
ida (and some other states) cannot 
make use of any of the program— 
even though all duck hunters must 
buy the stamps. Florida has no en- 
abling act to permit the federal gov- 
ernment to buy wetlands for con- 
servation purposes. 

The conclusion of the resolution 
was as follows: 

“Therefore Be It Resolved that the 
National Wildlife Federation request 
of the Congress of the United States, 
legislation which would permit the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of Interior to allocate 
funds to state conservation agencies 
of states without Enabling Acts sole- 
ly for the purpose of wetlands under 
the duck stamp program where said 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S angling and firearms 
editors extend congratulations at Governor's 
Conservation Banquet during which each 


received Sears Foundation Conservation 

Awards for Outdoor Writing. Chuck Schilling, 

right, received the Governor's award; Ed- 

mund McLaurin received the First Regional 
award. 


state departments can return a 99- 
year lease to the Department of In- 
terior for the use of said lands.” 
The resolution was proposed by 
Dr. H. R. Wilber, executive secre- 
tary of the Florida Federation with 
the approval of Hubert Robertson, 
president. Wilber was Florida’s dele- 
gate with Mr. Robertson as alternate. 


Water Skiers 

Feeling that they have been 
abused as a group because of the 
misbehavior of a few individuals, 
members of the American Water Ski 
Association have launched a fight 
against what they feel is discrimina- 
tory legislation in many areas. 

Some of the bills being introduced 
in other states would “in fact elimi- 
nate water skiing entirely from small 
lakes and narrow bodies of water,” 
according to William Clifford, execu- 
tive manager of the American As- 
sociation. 

The water skiers feel that some 
of the hard and fast rules proposed 
in some state bills are impractical 
and believe that safe operation of 
boats is more important than exact 
distances, speeds and limitations. 

However, the association approves 
of laws against after-dark skiing ex- 
cept in the case of exhibitions or 
authorized tournaments and also 





supports the regulation that a rear 
view mirror or observer should be 
employed in tow boats. 

Outboard Boating Club of Ameri- 
ca figures show that only 4.5 per cent 
of all drownings occurred to persons 
engaged in water skiing during 1958. 


Congressional Committees 

Florida Senators and Congress- 
men, who are serving on committees 
dealing with conservation affairs are 
as follows: 

Senator Spessard L. Holland— 
Committee on appropriations, which 
handles all appropriations for the 
support of the government; Sub- 
committee for Department of Agri- 
culture and Related Agencies; Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, covering 
farming, forestry and soil conserva- 
tion; Sub-committee on Public 
Works — handling Army Engineer 
civil functions, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Interior power-marketing agen- 
cies, Atomic Agency Commission 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Congressman Robert L. F. Sikes— 
House Committee on Appropriations 
handling all appropriations for sup- 
port of the government. 

Congressman D. R. Matthews— 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
handling agriculture and forestry. 

Congressman James A. Haley— 
House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, handling legislation 
relating to public lands generally, 
including grazing, mineral resources, 
forest reserves and national parks, 
preservation of prehistoric ruins and 
objects of interest on the public 
domain, irrigation and reclamation, 
interstate compacts relating to water 
apportionment, geological survey 
and petroleum and radium conserva- 
tion. 

Senator George A. Smathers—- 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, handling fish- 
eries and wildlife, inland waterways, 
refuges and conservation. 

Congressman William C. Cramer 
—House Committee on Public 
Works, handling flood control and 
improvement of rivers and harbors, 
water power, oil and other pollution 


(continued on page 49) 

















OTICEABLY, MOST SHOOTERS exhib- 
N it strong individual preferences 
for certain makes and models of 
guns, but in the matter of ammuni- 
tion burned the majority aren’t 
nearly so choosey. 

When a rifleman or shotgunner 
stuffs a cartridge or shotshell into 
the chamber of a gun and closes the 
breech, he expects something to hap- 
pen when he pulls the trigger. . .It 
usually does! 

But whether the result is as ex- 
pected — disappointing — startling- 
ly surprising, or attendant with 
grave personal risk — is largely de- 
termined by what happens to the 
unfired cartridge or shell between 
the time it leaves the factory and the 
moment its primer is struck by fir- 
ing pin. 

Even though mass-produced, mod- 
ern ammunition is subjected to rigid 
standards and inspection through- 
out and following its manufacture. 
While faulty lots do sometimes 
manage to get on the consumer mar- 
ket in factory-fresh form, such oc- 
currences are rare in relation to the 
billions of rounds produced. Also, 
the ammunition makers are quick 
to investigate complaints and re- 
call any substandard ammunition 
remaining in dealer stocks...They 
wouldn’t stay in business long if 
they didn’t... 

However, the munition makers 
can only strive to give the shooter a 
quality, uniformly performing prod- 
uct. They cannot control its eventual 
sensible use, abuse or misapplica- 
tion. 

When squeezing of a gun’s trig- 
ger gives a result other than what 
is normally expected, the fault can 
usually be scientifically traced to 
something other than factory-fresh 
ammunition. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Take the matter of ammunition 
storage, for example... .Despite its 
dry appearance, gunpowder has a 
moisture content. Reduction of the 
moisture content tends to build up 
firing pressures radically. Especially 
is this true of ammunition loaded 
with smokeless powders and later 
subjected to high temperatures, par- 
ticularly artificial heat. Excessive 
humidity can also cause slow de- 
terioration, usually in the form of 
misfires or hang-fires. 

Ammunition should not be car- 
ried constantly in a car that is cus- 
tomarily parked in the sun, or left 
out nights. 

In the home, the most favorable 
spot for storage of ammunition is a 
cool locker or cabinet located in the 
coolest, driest part of the house. 

As soon as I get a box of center- 
fire ammunition, it is marked with 
the date of purchase and stored in 
a plastic-bag wrap. Should I plan 
to use some of it soon, I break down 
the contents into lots of five car- 





To the big-game hunter, selection of proper 

bullet weight and style for the physical 

characteristics of game and country hunted 
can influence hunting success. 





tridges or shotgun shells, and seal 
each lot in tightly wrapped, dispos- 
able plastic bags. In the field, I 
can quickly tear open and discard 
the bags as ammunition is needed, 
yet the unused supply is always 
protected. 

For sure identification of bullet 
weights and shot sizes, I usually 
type that information on slips of pa- 
per and seal a slip in each package. 
This is an identification convenience 
as well as a safety precaution, where 
a number of different rifle calibers 
and shotgun gauges are owned. 

One way to waterproof loose me- 
tallic cartridges is to put a single 
drop of clear, quick drying lacquer 
on each primer with the end of a 
toothpick. After the lacquer has 
flowed all around the edge of the 
primer, excess lacquer should be re- 
moved by rubbing the head of the 
cartridge case across a piece of 
cloth stretched flat on table or work- 
bench. 

Similarly, melted beeswax can be 
applied in a tiny band to contact 
point of bullet and cartridge case, 
using a brush from a child’s water 
color set. The wax coating at junc- 
tion of bullet and case should be 
narrow and uniformly thin. 

Spraying cartridges with a com- 
mercial preparation known as “Kry- 
lon,” an acrylic resin in a fast dry- 
ing solvent, will also waterproof and 
protect unused ammunition so it 
will not tarnish and corrode. It is 
important that only a very thin 
coating of the solution be applied. 
A little practice with the pressure 
spray can’s control button will en- 
able you to apply just the right 
amount of solution. 
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Don’t keep purchases of war-sur- 
plus military ammunition too long. I 
made that mistake once. I had a full 
case of .30-06 cartridges left over 
from state rifle team practice of 
years prior. When I examined the 
ammunition after its long storage, I 
found many of the cartridges had 
split necks due to the effect of age 
on the brass. Each cartridge case 
was examined under a magnifying 
glass and all with visible cracks, 
dents or nicks were discarded. 

To the eye, salvaged loads were 
in good shooting condition and were 
fired in an almost new Springfield 
National Match rifle. All except 
three of possibly 400 rounds were 
used before I encountered a would- 
be assassin. 

With the shot, there was a sud- 
den flash of flame in my face as the 
faulty cartridge case ruptured near 
its base, blew out the primer and 
spattered me with bits of brass and 
hot powder gas that leaked under 
tremendous pressure from around 
the closed bolt. Fortunately, I was 
wearing shooting glasses and hat at 
the time, and the rifle also handled 
the blow-back without physical dam- 
age. I have since been mighty care- 
ful about what I feed into a high 
power rifle’s chamber. 


I take care to hunt with fresh 
centerfire ammunition every year, 
no matter how many loads are left 
over from the previous season. My 
last sighting-shots are also fired from 
the new box. 


Similarly, it is a good idea for 
dealers to mark down and close out 
surplus ammunition (and thereby 
encourage more  between-seasons 
shooting), rather than carry stock 
into another season. A notable ex- 
ample is a Jacksonville hardware 
firm which puts all its surplus am- 
munition on a bargain table and of- 
fers it “as is” and “without war- 
ranty” after hunting season closes, 
then stocks up with factory-fresh 
ammunition just before the next 
hunting season. 

In rimfire .22 rifles and pistols, 
cartridge failure can generally be 
traced to one or more common 
causes. Firearms may have danger- 
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Mass-produced, modern ammunition is sub- 
jected to rigid standards and _ inspection 
throughout and following its manufacture. 


ous headspace, too sharp or mis- 
aligned firing pins, too strong or too 
weak mainsprings or improper seat- 
ing of extractors. Rarely is freshly 
packaged ammunition at fault, al- 
though rimfire .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion can ultimately suffer oil or 
water damage to contained primer 
and powder. 

Usually, there will be a distinct 
difference between the sharp, crisp 
“orack” of a bullet leaving a rifle’s 
muzzle at factory intended velocity 
and one that is not. 

However, these sound differences 
are not infallible in supporting the 
shooter’s conclusion that one or 
more bullets fired have been inac- 
curate. The true basis of judgment 
is whether the bullseye has been hit 
or missed. 

For velocities above 1100 feet per 
second, the noise of a .22 rimfire 
cartridge, for example, is largely due 
to the snap of the bullet against the 
air, rather than muzzle blast, and 
depends mostly on velocity. 

Below: 1100 feet per second, actual 
bullet noise is minor and, instead, 
muzzle blast constitutes an appreci- 
able part of the sound. 

All factors considered, however, 
excessive variation in sound of suc- 
cessive shots, of the same type and 
lot of ammunition, is something in 








the nature of a warning to the shoot- 
er that bullet velocity is below or 
above normal, and that he should 
proceed with caution. Differences in 
the sound of shots will be more no- 
ticeable if bullet velocity is between 
1100 and 1300 feet per second muz- 
zle velocity than when below or 
above this range. 

Some brands of ammunition will 
perform brilliantly in a particular 
rifle, poor in another. Expert target 
shooters know this and take care to 
use the brand that proves most ac- 
curate. 


The .22 rimfires do not shoot as 
well in cold, dry weather as on 
warm, humid days, tests indicate. 
Further, some rifles—both rimfire 
and centerfire types—do not settle 
down to serious grouping of shots 
until two or three fouling shots have 
been fired through the bore, or may 
be otherwise individually temper- 
amental.... 

To the big-game hunter, selection 
of proper bullet weight and style for 
the physical characteristics of game 
and country hunted have consider- 


able bearing on hunting success. 


In deer hunting, for example, some 
bullet weights and styles are defi- 
nitely superior to others in the same 
caliber. The 200-grain, round nose, 
.35 Remington slug will buck thick 
brush and expand on contact with 
target, but the 150-grain pointed 
bullet in the same caliber is not 
nearly as good a performer. 

The same holds true of the 130- 
grain and the 150-grain .270 caliber 
bullet weights. In the .270, the 130- 
grain bullet will invariably group 
better on paper and kill deer more 
quickly than the 150-grain slug. 

Even when using the popular .30- 
30, one simply should not go into a 
hardware store and say, “Gimme a 
box of .30-30’s.” In this caliber, the 
best deer load is the 170-grain, 
blunt-nose, soft point. 

A spitzer style encased bullet of 
the same weight, primarily intended 
for heaver-bodied game than our 
whitetail deer, might not expand 
quickly enough on impact. The game 


(continued on page 45) 



































EDICAL SCIENCE AND VIGILANT 
M public health departments 
have made the food and water North 
Americans consume the safest in 
the world. This is a blessing whose 
value becomes suspect as travelers 
wander away from the beaten paths 
at home and abroad. 

Our stomachs and systems have 
become so accustomed to hygieni- 
cally pure food and drink that just 
a touch of bacteria while on a vaca- 
tion or outdoor trip puts us down 
for the count. We, as a nation, have 
lost our ability to cope with slightly 
impure food and drink that leaves 
other, less-sheltered people happy 
as bees in a clover field. 

With food, itself, the problem is 
not so acute. Fortunately, cooking 
destroys most harmful bacteria, and 
soap, a universal cleansing agent, 
destroys germs on cooking utensils 
and tableware. Water, however, is 
a different matter. It is usually 
drinking water that plays the vil- 
lain’s role. 

Outdoor Americans cannot safe- 
ly drink any water that has not 
gone thru a treatment plant. The day 
is long past when we could depend 
upon springs, lakes, rivers, etc. In- 
creasing water pollution and our 
own lowered resistance make us 
easy prey for bugs in any but the 
purest water. 


Traveling Americans, with rare 
exceptions, cannot with impunity 
drink water that comes from the 
taps in the countries of their travels. 
Our pampered stomachs simply fold 
up under the onslaught of “bugs” 
that leave natives of these countries 
unaffected. 

A simple filter unit has recently 
been marketed that at long last takes 
the pain out of this all-important 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


problem of safe drinking water. This 


unit is called Sure Pure Filter. The 
whole kit weighs 15 ounces and will 
fit into a coat pocket. It is easy and 
simple to use and produces drinking 
water free from ALL bacteria, coli- 
form, dirt, odors, and chemicals 
(from any source except pure sea 
water). I think this is such a tre- 
mendous development, I am going to 
devote this column to an explanation 
of the filter, how it works, how it can 
be used, where it can be obtained, 
and for how much. 


The Miseries 


Camping is becoming one of 
America’s fastest-growing _ sports 
but, as an old camper, I know from 
experience the problem drinking 
water becomes the moment you 
leave the beaten trail. I can remem- 
ber many canoe trips when the need 
to stop and boil water was always an 
irksome necessity. Even the boiling 
routine leaves much to be desired, 
because fuel necessary to boil water 
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The coffee can is for perspective. The com- 

plete unit comes in a heavy-duty, self-seal- 

ing plastic bag. The entire kit weighs only 
fifteen ounces. 





is almost as bulky as carrying the 
water itself. I have drunk or used 
suspected water many times, always 
with a nagging worry about the 
health hazard, and a few times with 
the physical discomfort of cramps 
and nausea. I’ve tried every purify- 
ing pill available in those times and 
considered them worse than the 
germs. 


Even today, our national parks 
and national forests, scene of much 
wilderness camping, warns that the 
water in mountain streams and lakes 
is unfit to drink. Hikers, in particu- 
lar, find water problems a bore, but 
all these problems are a thing of the 
past with the Sure Pure Filter Unit. 
With this miraculous water pump, 
the nearest stream, pond, or rain 
puddle becomes the source of fresh, 
clean, sweet-smelling water from 
which all harmful bacteria has been 
removed. Sure Pure filters out 
everything but salt from pure sea 
water and mineral elements from 
hard water. It will even make most 
brackish water potable. 


No Gadget 


I have been using a Sure Pure 
Filter Unit for about six months and 
can assure you it is no gadget. It 
really works. The filter system em- 
ployed has been in use for more 
than 30 years in commercial installa- 
tions and is now in use on 60 of the 
world’s leading airlines, protecting 
water supplies on these aircraft. 
This same filter system is used on 
the personal airplane of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It takes 
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just eight squeezes of the bulb pump 
to get a full glass of the safest and 
cleanest water you could possibly 
have, and every drop from first to 
last will be 100% pure. 


The filter element that performs 
this magic is made up of asbestos 
fibers that have been specially re- 
fined, molecularly charged and 
treated with an admixture of insolu- 
ble chemicals. The charged particles, 
both negative and positive, attract 
and hold the bacteria, virus, coli- 
form, dirt, etc. The chemicals on 
each filter neutralize the harmful 
elements. 


The filter’s life is determined by 
the clogging of the unit by salt or 
dirt. Eventually, clogging will be- 
come so acute that no water can be 
forced thru the filter. This clogging 
has no effect on the filter’s effective- 
ness. So long as water can be forced 
thru it, it will be free of harmful 
contents. In six months of normal 
use, I can notice no slowing up of 
my filter unit’s action. 


I have a full report from the 
United States Testing Corporation 
of Hoboken, New Jersey. This report 
is numbered 54887 and dated March 
16, 1959. This independent testing 
laboratory did a full evaluation on 
the Sure Pure Filter, and results 
were proof the filter works with 
100% effectiveness even on water 
containing many, many times the 
bacteria concentration one would ex- 
pect to encounter normally. 


Foreign Travel 


I’ve had some sad personal experi- 
ences with drinking water in the 
West Indies and Bahamas. I remem- 
ber one fishing trip to a very famous 
Bahama resort, where every one of 
the guests was sick with cramps, 
nausea, and diarrhea. One party of 
six from Atlanta, Georgia, cut short 
their vacation and left the islands 
for hospital care back home. This 
was a perfect example of our tender 
stomachs. The water on this particu- 
lar island was from cisterns. All em- 
ployees at the hotel, boat captains 
and guides, and the native workers 
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It takes only a 


This is the unit dismantled. 

few moments to install a new screen and 

filter pad. My original outfit is still going 
strong after six months. 


were all drinking the same water 
and felt no ill effects. I borrowed 
an electric coffeepot from the hotel 
cook and boiled all my own water 
in my bedroom. A Sure Pure Filter 
would have saved a lot of misery 
for visiting anglers on this trip. This 
experience is not unusual, as anyone 
who fishes the out islands of the Ba- 
hamas well knows. 


It is not only primitive islands that 
will lay you low. I recently had a 
friend who came back from Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, doubled up with 
cramps after taking a chance on a 
glass of iced tea in one of the town’s 
luxury hotels. I know many people 
who saw most of Europe from a 
bent-over position on their “dream” 
vacation. Tom Gordon at Vista Linda 
down on Big Pine Key told me just 
recently that he slipped up by for- 
getting about the ice in mixed drinks 
in Spain last summer. It took him 
two months to recover. The Sure 
Pure Filter will certainly go with me 
on any out-of-the-country travels I 
make in the future. 


How To 


This filter unit is made of tough, 
shockproof plastic. It goes together 
with a simple screw thread. The 
filter is composed of a filter pad be- 
tween two fiber screens. To assem- 
ble the unit, the filter is put in place 





Putting the Sure Pure Filter Unit to a rugged 

test, a half a gallon of swamp water was 

mixed with a handful of black muck. The 

water came out crystal clear, and the taste 
was fresh and sweet. 


as directed, and the unit is closed. 
That’s all there is to it. 


Sure Pure Filter Unit is manu- 
factured by the Sure Pure Company, 
Inc., Ringoes, New Jersey. Unit, 
complete with filter pad installed 
and in a carrying case, sells for 
$12.95. Extra filters cost $1.75 each. 
I am not sure these units are avail- 
able anywhere but thru the manu- 
facturer. That’s where I got mine. 


So there you have it. With this 
filter unit, the wandering fisherman, 
camper, or traveler can be sure of 
a never-failing supply of pure, safe 
water. He can even take all the 
chlorine out of water that’s had this 
vile stuff added. 


Once I lived in a Kentucky town 
whose water had so much chlorine 
in it, no one could drink it. It would 
have gagged a skunk. Drink it?— 
you couldn’t even take a bath in it. 
It killed flowers if you used it to 
sprinkle the yard. Even the natives 
never got accustomed to this mix- 
ture. They all carried bottled water 
from springs in the hills. Just think- 
ing of it gives me the shivers. ’m 
going to order six extra filter pads 
right away. @ 
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SK ANY NORTHERN ANGLER to name the champ of 
the fresh water panfishes and it is an odds on 
bet he will put the finger on the widely distributed, 
ready, willing, and tasty bluegill. Down Dixie way it is 
a different matter, however, and the farther south you 
go, the more emphatic becomes the concensus that the 
crown rightly belongs to another member of the tribe, 
the hard hitting shellcracker, Lepomis microlophus. 

The red-ear, as the shellcracker is sometimes 
known outside of the sand and palmetto country, be- 
longs to the family Centrarchidae, a highly important 
group on the roster of North American game fishes. 
Numbered among the members of this spiny-rayed 
clan are such fresh water favorites as the largemouth 
bass, the smallmouth bass, the crappies, the warmouth, 
the rock bass, and an assortment of “sunfishes” in- 
cluding the perennially favorite bluegill. 

The competition from such a lineup of illustrious 
relatives seems not to bother the shellcrackers in the 
least; they go right on battling with their slashing, 
tugging tactics, heading for top billing with the panfish 
devotees. As far as the Florida cane pole and light 
tackle angler is concerned, the ’cracker has arrived, 
in fact, has been there for a good many years. 

In the matter of the two common names, shell- 
cracker and red-ear, there is a good argument to sup- 
port either faction. The blackish opercular spot with 
contrasting red margin is an outstanding feature that 
cannot fail to attract immediate attention. It does in- 
deed resemble a red ear. The other name — shell- 
cracker — aptly describes both a mode of feeding and 
the specialized structure adapted to the purpose. A 
substantial proportion of the shellcracker diet is com- 
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There is considerable variation in the colora- 

tion of the shellcrackers: age, habitat, season, 

and sex of the fish all have a bearing on the 
Situation. 


Many light tackle 
anglers claim the mighty 
little shellcracker 
as champ 


of the panfishes 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 


MR. BIG 
OF DIXIE 
PANFISH 


posed of various mollusks, the hard shells of which 
are thoroughly crushed and ground by a pair of flat- 
tened, rough surfaced bones or “‘shellcrackers” located 
in the back of the mouth. Take your choice, but if it 
is the waters of Florida where you decide to seek out 
this highly-prized finster, you will likely make the 
object of your piscatorial attentions more clearly un- 
derstood if you call him by his Deep South moniker, 
shellcracker. 

In general body conformation and appearance, the 
shellcracker resembles the other sunfishes; the body is 
compressed and is ovate in profile. The pectoral fins 
are relatively long and pointed. There are ten spines 
and from ten to twelve soft rays in the dorsal fin; three 
spines and from nine to eleven soft rays in the anal 
fin. The red-margined opercular spot, as previously 
mentioned will usually be present as a sure fire identi- 
fication mark. 

As with many other fishes, there is a considerable 
variation in body coloration, depending upon the lo- 
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String of ‘crackers taken from bed near High Bluff at Lake Talquin, 
a few miles west of Tallahassee. 


cality where the fish is taken and also upon the sex 
of the fish, its age, and the season of the year. The color 
of the back ranges in hue from mottled greenish or 
light silvery blue shading into lighter tones, often 
orangish-yellow on the sides. The breast is variable, 
ranging from whitish through silvery gray to brilliant 
canary yellow in some specimens. During the spawn- 
ing season, the males often take on a much darker 
color than at other times, with numerous large 
blackish splotches covering much of the body. The 
dark opercular spot rimmed with scarlet, however, re- 
mains unchanged as the ‘crackers’ trademark. In this 
regard, it should be noted that most of the larger 
specimens do lose the red coloration from the opercu- 
lar flap as they attain the proportions of “braggin’” 
fish. 

The original distribution of the shellcracker ap- 
pears to have included the Mississippi River drainage 
at least as far northward as Iowa and Illinois, and 
from southern Indiana down through Florida. As the 
crackers’ reputation as an amazingly hard scrapper 
got around, so did the fish, through the agency of man 
and his natural impulse to take a hand in extending the 
distribution of many of nature’s creatures. At present 
the species is known in widespread localities through- 
out the country. Essentially a fish of the warm water 
areas, it is in Florida where the shellcracker finds the 
ultimate in conditions for reproduction and growth. 

On a year around basis, considering the state as a 
whole, the average hook and line caught shellcracker 
will hit the scale for an average of between one-half 
and three-quarters of a pound. State fisheries men 
working on Lake Harris, a popular central Florida 


When a bed of shellcrackers is found, the news quickly spreads, 
and anglers swiftly move in for their share of the panfish champs. 





shellcracker hotspot, weighed several thousand fish of 
this species and found the average to be just a few 
ounces short of the two-pound mark. It is during the 
“bedding” or spawning season that the largest fish are 
taken. The average weight of “bed” fish would come 
close to one and one-half pounds. A three pounder is 
occasionally landed and a four pounder is not unheard 
of. 

The shellcracker possesses an array of attributes 
which qualify it as a top notch game fish. Its most 
outstanding characteristic in this respect is the amaz- 
ingly hard initial strike and the heavy, surging, bull- 
dog run. In addition, the shellecracker is a ready and 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


willing hitter on his own terms, which means in the 
right place at the right time with the proper bait. 
Also, the fish has plenty of heft compared with other 
sunfishes. As an eating fish, the ’cracker takes a back 
seat to none in the opinion of a good many connois- 
seurs of finny fare. 

During most of the year, shellcrackers are well 
scattered throughout a particular lake or stream 
system with minor gatherings in areas of especially 
favorable food conditions. With the rise of water tem- 
peratures after the chill months of winter, the 
‘crackers feel the stirrings of what passes for romance 
among the fishes. By the time the water temperature 
has climbed to between 68 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
and held at that level for some time, spawning activi- 
ties are initiated. 

As with the other Centrarchids, the shellcracker is 
a nest spawner. Season after season, favored locations 
may be used as “bedding” areas by maternity bent 
shellerackers. The males arrive in the vicinity first, 
and usually the majority of them appear about the 
bedding grounds within a relatively short period of one 
another. A 24-hour period will encompass the arrival 
of a majority of the males. After a bit of scouting in 
the vicinity, the male chooses a spot and begins a ses- 
sion of rooting and fanning until he has formed a 
clean, cup-like depression on the bottom. The water 
depth over the spawning ground may vary from just a 
few inches to several feet. 

The completion of the nest seems to be timed fair- 
ly closely to the arrival of the females in the vicinity. 
When the “bed” is completed, the male rounds up a 
female and herds her to the nest. Spawning activity 
may last from three to five days, or even longer, de- 
pending upon the degree of “ripeness” of the female. 
Once she has deposited her eggs in the nest, the fe- 
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A substantial proportion of the shell- 

cracker’s diet is composed of various 

mollusks, the shells of which are 

thoroughly crushed and ground by 

a pair of flattened, rough-surfaced 

bones or “Shellcrackers” located 
in back of the mouth. 


Leaston Rivers, left, and Harold 
Maywall, Tallahassee shellcracker 
fishermen, look over mounted “'tro- 
phy” from the Wacissa River, that 
weighed two and one-half pounds. 





male’s duties to the next generation are over for, in 
common with other members of the family, the male 
falls heir to the task of guarding the eggs and riding 
herd on the newly hatched young. 

The incubation period, dependent as it is upon 
water temperature, is relatively short in the warm 
waters of Florida; from six to seven days may be con- 
sidered about average. After guarding the young for 
a few days, the male swims off to attend to other mat- 
ters, leaving his offspring to fend for themselves. 

Shellcracker bed fishing has been followed for so 
many years that is has become an established institu- 
tion — the high point in the southern panfish anglers’ 
year. Although the taking of spawning fish may seem 
to be poor conservation, actually it is only during this 
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A red-margined opercular spot or “ear” gives the name Red-ear to 
this lively sunfish. 


period of concentration that any appreciable harvest 
is realized. As a rule, only the larger spawning grounds 
are located with many smaller spot beds never know- 
ing a hook and line. There are indications that under 
heavy fishing pressure, some fish from the larger beds 
break away and start spawning activities in isolated 
pockets. All shellcrackers in a particular body of water 
do not become sexually mature at the same time, 
therefore, although April, May, and June are the peak 
bedding months, there is some reproductive activity 
during at least half of the year in the warm waters of 
the deep south. 

With the exception of the spawning period, shell- 
crackers are generally scattered throughout a particu- 
lar body of water therefore, except for those times, it 
is seldom that a panfisher’s creel will contain any great 
percentage of red-ears. Now and again someone will 
luck upon a little pocket of shellcrackers but generally 
speaking you do not venture forth with the avowed 
purpose of boating a limit string of ’crackers—except 
during bedding time. 

With the traditional bed grounds well known in 
the vicinity of their location, a visiting angler should 
have little difficulty in finding plenty of hot spots to 
keep himself busy. Most local residents are willing to 
divulge their location, but even if they should be re- 
luctant to pass out the information, you just don’t keep 
the spot secret for long; just look for a congregation 
of boat-borne fishers and join the crowd. A gathering 
of ten boats within an area of a couple of hundred 
square yards is not too unusual. When the beds are 
really hot, you may see as many as one hundred boats 
or sometimes more congregated within cane pole reach 
of one another and what is better yet, they will all be 
catching fish. 

The cane pole has long been accepted as standard 
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shellecracker gear but more and more people are be- 
ginning to discover the increased pleasure to be de- 
rived from playing a hard hitting, scrappy “bull” 
cracker on a fly rod or spinning rig. Although I have 
tried a variety of artificials on bedding fish, results 
have been all but nil. The tried and true earthworm 
hooked amidships so both ends are free to wiggle is the 
indicated shellcracker medicine. Use a number 6 to 
10 hook. For deeper beds you may want to pinch a 
split shot or two a foot or so above the end of the line 
and when fishing especially grassy areas you may find 
a light bobber is sometimes useful to keep the bait in 
position. A light wire hook is preferred, when a fish 
swallows the bait, a steady pull will straighten the 
hook so it will slip out. It is a simple matter to bend it 
back into shape and you are in business again with lit- 
tle time lost. 

There is a bit of shellcracker lore that sounds like 
nothing so much as a bit of angling whimsey. This 
little gem holds that shellecrackers go on the bed only 
during the period running from three days before the 
full moon to three days after that date. Somewhat 
dubiously would be putting mildly my own initial 
reception of this basic concept of ’cracker fishing. No 
longer do I labor under any doubts on this particular 
fundamental; I have seen it hold good too often during 
the past few years. 

Another bit of shellcracker lore is concerned with 
locating beds. As has been mentioned, many of the 
traditional bedding areas are well known and provide - 
fishing season after season. There are, however, many 
new beds showing up each year, many of which are 
never tapped by the panfishers. Should you care to 
seek out a new bed, or to locate a bedding area on 
your own, take a tip from the old hands at this shell 
game and follow your nose to the spot. Once as dubious 
about this technique as I was about the moon phase 
business, I now look on it as standard procedure. 

Shellcrackers gathered on a bedding area give off 

(continued on page 49) 
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The most active 
inventors today are probably 
fishermen — constantly 


thinking of new ways to... 


ATCH “EM 
WITH 
GADGETS 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





An angler’s delight is the largemouth Florida-black bass. Catching 


F OUR PRESENT-DAY machine age, it is p ossible to feed big ones takes considerable knowing along with the doing! 


a heterogeneous mass of unclassified information 
into a mechanical brain — one of the amazing Uni- 
vacs, for example—and come up with just about any 
statistical fact desired. 


One finding, long suspected by consistently luckless IF you know that when the barometer is low 
fishermen, is that 10 per cent of the fishermen (below 29.90), the fish will be at or 
catch 70 per cent of the fish taken by sportsmen an- near the bottom; 
nually, This is said to be true even of Florida, where— IF you know that when the barometer is chang- 
according to ichthyologist Dr. V. O. Springer—more ing—raising or falling—rapidly, the 
than 1200 species of fish, from amberjack to zebrashark, fish will not likely be feeding; 
can be caught. IF you know that fish are often choosey, and that 

On two other points anglers are in accord: There there is no perfect lure; 
is more competition for uncaught fish than ever before, IF you know that varying the pace of retrieving 
and some species of fish are just plain smart when it a lure often gets results when a 
comes to keeping out of the frying pan. (Ever tried steady retrieve won’t; 
to outsmart a sheepshead?) . .. Being among the for- IF you know some of the old stand-by time test- 
tunate 10 per cent now takes considerable knowing ed lures for each species of fish; 
along with the doing! IF you know that in a steady breeze fishing will 

According to New JERSEY OuTDoors, a contempo- be best on the lee shores during 
rary conservation publication, you can reasonably ex- the first two hours of daylight; 
pect to catch fish.... IF you know that after the two initial daylight 
(Permission granted to reprint with credit to NEW JERSEY OUTDOORS.) hours fishing will be best on the 


IF you know that when the barometer is high 
(above 29.90), with other condi- 
tions normal, the best fishing will 
be on or very close to the surface; 


windward shores; 





ishermen invented the Min-O-Eel, left, and the Pflueger Tip-Top 
Spinner lures, two proven black bass baits. 
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For the elite angler, personalized, engraved-initial spoons are now 
being marketed. 


IF you know the temperature ranges most fa- 
vorable to each species of fish; 

IF you know the contour of the lake bottom, the 
bars, the drop-offs, the deep holes, 
etc.; 

IF you know or endeavor to learn more of each 
species of fish, its habits, character- 
istics, and food preferences .. . 

Rather than continue to fish “blind” or on a “pot- 
luck” basis, many anglers are going to special fishing 
schools, such as the weekly clinics at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and the short-term course in angling sponsored 
by North Carolina State College. These serious stu- 
dents want to be able to say, “Phooey to fisherman’s 
luck!”—and be rated among the envied 10 per cent. 

Actually, the average fisherman has many favor- 
able factors working for his success from the moment 
he rigs his rod. Modern tackle is not only the best 
ever manufactured, but fishing secrets and practical 
gadgets invented by enterprising individuals among 
the clan are both numerous and universally shared ... 

To have the world beat a path to your door and 
stuff your pockets with money, it is no longer neces- 
sary to invent the proverbial better mousetrap, but 
simply market a sure-fire gadget that will catch fish. 

What are some of the ideas that have paid off—in 
fish, if not always in dollars? 

When some thinking fisherman stopped smoking 
his filter cigarette long enough to suggest to the Boone 
Bait Company, at Winter Park, Florida, that it manu- 
facture a lifesize needlefish artificial lure, he pioneered 
one of the most productive trout fishing lures made. 
Jim Pfeffer did much the same for bass fishermen 
when he hand-whittled his first ‘“banana” plug. 

Also, looking at the South Bend Super-Duper, 
you'd never believe it would take fish—but it does! 
Time has proved it one of the best all-around lures 
marketed. 








The Heddon Sonic, above, and the South Bend 

Optic, right, are two modern lures that combine NS . 

flash and action with fish attracting sound 
vibrations. 
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A deadly fresh water bass lure is one combining 
the appeal of a good action plug with the seductive- 
ness of a bucktail streamer fly. C. W. Fenderson, a 
photo engraver—and bass fisherman!—of Springfield, 
Ohio, kept such piscatorial wisdom in mind when he 
perfected and marketed his now famous Plug-O-Fly 
lure. 

Similarly, some fisherman’s imagination worked 
overtime in creating the Florida-made Min-O-Eel, a 
bass lure that combines a soft plastic “flesh” body 
with built-in balancing weights, hidden hooks and in- 
corporated taste flavor. 

Ingenuity is also obvious in the Mercury Worm 
lure, a hollow capsule of bait housing a globule of rest- 
less, flashing mercury suggestive of an imprisoned 
worm. When cast and retrieved the mercury humps 
itself around inside the bait’s clear section like some- 


(continued on next page) 









Brain-child of some imaginative fisher- 
man is the new “Sidewinder” lure, 
combining sound and frantic leg action 
developed by a rubber-band motor. 
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The Fish-Skinner, 


(continued from preceding page) 
thing alive inside a bubble, and the constantly shift- 
ing weight of the mercury causes the lure to alter- 
nately wiggle, dive and dart on the retrieve. 

One of the Pflueger Tip-Top spinners, used with 
a strong cane pole about twelve feet long, rigged with 
a heavy line only about a foot in length, is an outfit 
that old-time Southern country folks know to be a 
proved catcher of fresh water bass. 

The actual fishing consists of running the spinner 
along the surface of the water on an overcast day (so 
there won’t be a shadow of the pole on the water)— 
using the long pole for leverage and at such speed 
that the lure emits a rapid burping sound as it passes 
close to submerged cypress stumps and other spots 
where bass prefer to lie in wait for prey. 

These are typical of many thousands of available 
baits resulting from ideas that have come to fishermen. 

But the thinking has not been confined to creating 
new lures... 

Angler improvements of basic designs of terminal 
tackle snaps and swivels now make tackle rigging and 
lure changing simple and fast. Worthy of special men- 
tion is the Henson Hitch, a strong nib and loop fastener 
of corrosion-proof stainless steel that permits change 
of lures and leaders within seconds. 

The design and dependability of a rod’s tip-top 
line guide contributes greatly to one’s fishing suc- 
cess. The unit must be strong, hard, smooth and 
firmly attached to the rod. 

The angler-invented roller style tip-top line guide 
reduces line friction at the point of greatest strain 
when hooking and fighting a fish. The type is often 
seen on heavy-duty trolling rods. 

But an accident can happen to even the best made 
tip. When damage occurs, quick replacement is often 
a problem. 
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To save time and temper, anglers have in- 
vented all kinds 
gadgets, such as the De-Hooker, above. 


quick hook-removal 


works on 
the principle of a twist key can 


opener, does a quick, neat job of The Aqua-Life, a battery-powered aerator, 
an unpopular chore. 





keeps bait alive for longer periods. 


Now available are collet style, locking rod tips that 
can be installed on a rod in seconds, without tools, 
soldering or gluing. A knurled lock-cone is first 
slipped on the rod to receive the threaded, collet-base 
tip-top. Screwing the lock-cone tightens the new tip- 
top on the rod. 

Fishermen, being generally addicted to round-the- 
clock fishing, find artificial light a necessity. Besides 
the multitude of large size gasoline, oil and electric 
lanterns given general utilization for night fishing, 
there are certain small models that serve an angler 
admirably. 

One is the Vis-O-Lite, a dry cell-powered flashlight 
that clips to a fisherman’s hat or on his belt, to pro- 
vide a broad, close-focused beam of light when rigging 
tackle and baiting hooks. Another available item is 
a hand flashlight that will float if accidentally dropped 
overboard. 

An extension cord type of spotlight operates off 
the battery of your car (direct or through the ciga- 
rette lighter socket), or from a portable 6-volt battery. 
The versatile sealed beam unit comes with a wood 
float accessory for utilizing the light at surface level 
where it can best attract fish... 

Lacking needed light for night fishing, many re- 
sourceful anglers have simply mixed sawdust and 
crankcase oil and ignited the mixture for a long burn- 
ing flare that is wind resistant, but which can be quick- 
ly extinguished by putting a top on the container... 

New in fishermen’s knives is a stainless steel sheath 
style blade that has a cork handle. Its manufacturer 
claims it will float if it falls overboard. Another new 
model uses the same cork handle idea, but is of fold- 
ing style featuring several blades in one unit. 

For those fishermen who long ago learned a pair 
of sharp scissors will often section bait much better 
and more neatly than a knife, there is the Case stain- 
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less steel model that can be carried in a leather sheath 
on the user’s belt. 

It is no longer necessary to dig worms for bait. 
Worm “farms” now operate close to most popular 
spots where worm fishing is done, and some suppliers 
even furnish the live, packaged product in customer- 
specified colors! 

For the angler who harvests his own there are 
“worm reaping” chemical solutions that can be poured 
on the ground to bring worms to the surface within 
minutes. There is also an electric rod that accom- 
plishes the same thing, and special red-headed flash- 
lights for use in gathering surface nightcrawlers right 
after a summer evening shower. (An ordinary flash- 
light would send the worms underground in a hurry.) 

The law says you cannot legally use live goldfish 
for bait. But it is perfectly legal for you to dye ordi- 
nary live minnows a gold color with a fast-drying, 
water-setting dye! A Min-O-Dye Kit will enable you 
to harmlessly color baits gold, or any of five other 
colors. 

It’s also legal to embalm grasshoppers and other 
fish-taking baits with fast-drying fingernail polish, 
for either immediate or future use. 

Keeping one’s bait supply alive between source 
and place of use has long been a common problem, 
but in recent years anglers have come up with many 
practical ideas. 

Besides breather-type bait buckets and oxygen tab- 
lets, there are bait-savers operating off dry cell bat- 
teries, the windshield wiper hose of your car and 


Now available is a 
caller to entice fish 
to your bait. You 
lower it on the end 
of a cord near your 
baited hook, and a 
battery operated 
buzzer imitates an 
insect’s hum. 





Placing a small lead sinker in the 

bottom of the net will cause it to open 

to full size, and take shape im- 
mediately on being picked up. 
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from compressed air storage tanks. There are also 
water-soluble tranquilizer pills to keep minnows at 
an inactive, low oxygen consumption level, as well as 
pep pills to liven them up when you are ready to 
start fishing! 

If fishing’s known to be good 100 yards out in a 
quiet-water lake, and you do not have a boat to put 
you there, you can WALK to the spot on a pair of new 
molded, closed-foam, polystyrene water shoes, capable 
of supporting up to 350 pounds! 

However, an even more modern way to get to the 
spot would be via one of the new Curtiss-Wright “Air- 
Car” units that utilizes a cushion of low pressure, low 
velocity compressed air to take you over land, water, 
swamps or any unobstructed terrain with six to twelve 
inches surface clearance. 

To return to a fishing spot where you have had 
good luck, there is a pocketsized locator, using the 
working principle of simple triangulation, that will 
put you on the exact spot without trail and error, if 
you have taken time to previously note a couple of 
prominent geographical points. 

If you want to know whether or not there are any 
fish still around to be caught, an electronic Fish Lo- 
K-Tor will detect a single perch or an entire school. 

Also available is a simple caller to entice fish to 
your bait. You lower it on the end of a cord near 
your baited hook. The caller does the rest as a battery 
operated buzzer alternately emits a high-pitched sound, 
much like an insect’s hum. 

(continued on page 42) 
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ILD, BUT WONDERFUL RUMORS had been circulating 
MW cone the fishermen of this central Florida city 
for several days! Ted said Otis told him that he (Otis) 
talked with Joe and Joe vowed the bass had suddenly 
gone berserk down at marker twenty-four near Cross 
Creek. Joe and Bill, according to the conversation, had 
caught the limit three days in a row! 

I nostalgically pictured this same event last spring; 
bass leaping, thrashing and churning up the St. Johns, 
sometimes taking any lure cast into the splashing 
water, sometimes scornfully ignoring every plug in 
the box. The ringing phone jolted me out of my 
reverie. It was Ty. “Did you hear about it?” he asked 
in an excited voice. I had, I answered, knowing that a 
school bass enthusiast like Ty wouldn’t be thinking of 
anything else. 

He continued, “They’re hitting big menhaden and 
you know what that means.” I replied in the affirma- 
tive, and he added, ‘“‘Be ready at five, I'll be by your 
house.” By this time I had absorbed some of Ty’s 
contagious enthusiasm. I hurried to the garage, un- 
locked my equipment, took out my tackle box and 
checked over the lures. I wondered which one would 
be the fish-getter this time. 

As you outdoorsmen know, an all-around fisherman 
accumulates box after box of tackle. Even though the 
experts assure us that only a few lures are really es- 
sential, (Jason Lucas, one of the best, who advocates 
a few basic lures, was pictured recently with a six 
shelved box that opened up like a “V” shaped ward- 
robe trunk!) we keep adding this one and that one 
until a clean-out job or a bigger box is mandatory. 












An effective lure, when bass 
are feeding on large bait, is a 
scale-finish underwater type. 


Schooling bass will 
put on a thrilling display. 
Action on the striking grounds 


usually starts early in the spring. 
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A bass fisherman lists as musts: top-water popping 
plugs, silver flash-scale and frog colored; underwater 
wriggling lures and weedless spoons for casting and 
spinning gear. To this he adds all sorts of flies and 
bugs for the long rod. A school bass devotee must 
have, in addition to the above, plug and fly or buck- 
tail, plug and spoon combinations, and most important 
of all, the fantastic black plastic worm. 

Ty finally arrived. We loaded my equipment and 
headed for the St. Johns, anticipating an exciting after- 
noon. After we cleared the traffic, Ty momentarily 
shifted his eyes from the road and said, “Joe said 
they’re taking that small double-hooked scale finish 
plug. Hope you’ve got one.” I assured him that my 
assortment included not one but two of these “hot” 
lures. 

We arrived at the launching ramp and Ty pulled 
up, then backed the boat trailer hub-deep into the 
edge of the water. We quickly stowed our gear in the 
boat, shoved off, started the outboard and eased out of 
the boat basin into the swift current of the St. Johns. 

As we planed along, Ty pointed at the cypress, gum 
and magnolia trees along the banks. He yelled some- 
thing that was drowned out by the roar of the speed- 
ing motor. I knew he was pointing to the beautiful 
shades of new green growth that indicated Florida’s 
best season had arrived. 

A pair of fishing herons raised their stiletto-like 


CRAZY 
CROSS CREEK 
BASS 


By 
CARL LEDBETTER 





Commission 
Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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To play it safe, it is always best to use a landing net. That last 
flurry of action, at sight of the boat, can well mean a lost bass. 


heads, glared ominously at the offending roar and cata- 
pulted themselves into flight with powerful, jerky 
wing movements that soon left us far behind. A 
brownish black object on the west bank suddenly came 
to life. It raised itself with short bowed legs, waddled 
down the bank with unbelievable speed, and effort- 
lessly slipped into the dark water, leaving scarcely a 
ripple to mark its presence beneath. 

We cut the speed of the outboard as we arrived at 
channel marker twenty-four. The river at this down- 
stream point has widened into a two hundred yard 
body of water. Boats were anchored in a semicircle a 
short distance beyond the pads that parallel the east 
bank. We knew that there had been plenty of action 
here. 

I glanced at Ty. He was eyeing the encircled target 
area, and had his casting and spinning rods ready be- 
fore the boat drifted to a stop. Two fishermen in differ- 
ent boats apparently had fish on their plugs. Both rods 
were bent almost double. The tense, excited expres- 
sions on their faces indicated that the fish were big. 
They were—one about 170 pounds, the other 150 
pounds! They had tangled lines and the harder one 


This four pounder missed the plug—but not 
the trailer. 
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cranked, the more excited the other became. They 
soon realized the situation, good-naturedly untangled 
the lines and waited for another run of bait. 

The above episode is a common occurrence on the 
striking grounds. It can’t be avoided. Picture ten, 
twenty, or even more boats of every size and descrip- 
tion clustered around a few square yards of water, 
with only a few feet of interval and distance between 
boats. When the rally starts, everyone tries to get his 
lure into the churned-up water as quickly as possible. 
It isn’t difficult to imagine that lines do get snarled. 
However, I have never seen a display of temper when 
this does happen. 

We located a spot on the outer edge of the semi- 
circle, anchored and finished rigging up. Ty asked the 
fishermen in the next boat if there had been much 
action. One of them reached over the side of their 
boat and held a a stringer with four bass on it, three 
in the 14% to 2 pound range and one that weighed 
about 3 pounds. Ty said, “Looks good; hope they’ll cut 
loose again.” 

A few minutes later someone yelled, “There they 
go!” About 45 feet out from the center of the boats, 
several large menhaden skipped across the surface of 
the river in their frenzied efforts to escape the large- 
mouths that were close behind. Suddenly, the river 
really erupted! Bass were leaping and _ splashing, 
frothing an area about 75 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
Rods bent back and lures sped to the churned-up 
water. Ty yelled, “I’ve got one!” I worked my plug 
back through that maze of wild fish without a single 
bump! 

I watched Ty as he fought his fish. His 6% foot 
spinning rod was bent almost to the snapping point. 
His drag was moaning and groaning. I blurted out, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
“Tt’s a good one!” He didn’t answer. 
The bass suddenly skyrocketed, 
seemed to hang suspended in mid- 
air for a long split second, rattling 
its gills in a futile effort to throw the 
hooks. 


Ty finally worked it close enough 
and I slipped the net under and 
boated it. It was a beauty, about 4 
pounds, and its bulging belly indi- 
cated it was in prime condition. Ty 
worked the hooks loose and put the 
fish on the stringer. It showered us 
with water in a final desperate at- 
tempt to break free. Ty’s breathing 
gradually returned to normal as we 
waited for the bass to put on another 
show. 


Schooling bass put on a thrilling 
display as they viciously tear into 
menhaden, shadines, herring and 
other baits moving downstream. 
Trampolinests have nothing on them 
when it comes to turning somer- 
saults, jackknifing, exploding from 
the river in an effort to satisfy their 
voracious appetites. They seem to 
get a thrill out of leaping, tail-walk- 
ing on the surface, and contorting 
their bodies into all manner of 
shapes. 

Action on the striking grounds be- 
gins in early spring on the St. Johns 
here in north-central Florida. At 
this time of year huge schools of 
menhaden, shadines, herring and 
other fry that were hatched up- 
stream are now just beginning to 


migrate. Bass congregate at certain 
locations and as the bait passes 
overhead they swim up with jet-like 
speed, thrashing, mauling, and some- 
times even blasting the missed bait 
several feet in the air. 

Locations of schooling areas rare- 
ly change except when man inter- 
feres with dredging operations or 
hyacinth spraying. Most of these 
spots are located at points near 
mouths of creeks, and points at 
which the current is swift. Some of 
the best locations are: marker 81 
south of Blue Springs, marker 34 
two miles north of Crow’s Bluff, 
marker 21 near Cross Creek, marker 
17 near Lake Dexter, and the jetties 
in Lake George. The last named lo- 
cation, when the bait is moving in 
large numbers, is one of the best 
spots on the river. 

When bass are feeding on large 
bait they will usually take almost 
any lure that is accurately cast into 
the boil. The most effective lures 
are: scale-finish underwater and 
topwater, and plugs with feathered 
hooks trailed behind. If the bait is 
small, oftentimes bass will not touch 
a plug or spoon, but will hit a yellow 
or white feathered fly or jig tied 
about 12 inches in the rear of the 
lure. 


The ideal set-up, as far as your 
tackle is concerned, is to have a 
casting outfit (six-foot glass rod for 
distance) rigged for schooling fish, 


Commission Photo by Jake Johnson 


and a spinning outfit to fish the 
bottom when there is no action on 
the surface. It is a must to get the 
lure into the water while the bass 
are jumping. After the flurry has 
subsided, it is a waste of time and 
effort to cast on the surface. 


However, when the bait isn’t run- 
ning and the bass have gone to the 
bottom, a single hooked black worm 
worked along the bottom is the most 
phenomenal lure on the market. I 
watched an expert pull in seven 
beauties (one a 44% pounder) with 
this little strip of plastic. I'll pass 
on the “dope” I got from him about 
this red-hot fish-getter. 


There are several sizes of “worms.” 
Be sure to get the small ones, (about 
the size of rawhide boot laces in 
diameter and about 5 inches long.) 
Take a number 2/0 hook and insert 


_ the point in a larger end. Thread the 


worm on the hook until only the 
eye of the hook is visible. Turn the 
point of the hook and work it out 
the side of the worm. Attach a 12- 
inch nylon leader (10 pound test) 
with a swivel to your line. Use a 
barrel type sinker, but be sure it is 
rigged so that it can slip up and 
down the line. This is important as 
you'll see later on. 

You are now ready to lure bass 


(Continued on Page 48) 


The best time for school-bass fishing is usually 
early in the morning, and late in the evening. 
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Fitzhugh Carter’s fishing ranch is made up of 
30 ponds spread out over 2,300 acres. 


CHOOL TEACHERS AND FISHERMEN 

must have faith. They also must 
have patience, must be practical and 
not afraid of hard work. 

Find a practical school teacher 
whose problem is to find the fishing 
he loves and anything can happen. 

It has. 

It’s a 2,300-acre fishing ranch made 
from some 30 ponds linked by ca- 
nals 10 miles south of Wausau in 
Washington County. 

It’s the property and _ hobby- 
turned-vocation of Fitzhugh Carter, 
53, who retired from teaching at 
Vernon High School in 1957. 

Dry Pond is the largest and gave 
the most trouble. Its 1,000 acres 
stretch for over a mile now taking 
in the 10 Green Ponds partially lost 
among the sandhills. 

The system is fed by Pinelog 
Creek and ultimately drains into the 
Choctawhatchee River, 15 miles 
west. 

The ex-schoolman charges fisher- 


If you should fail to catch any fish, you get 
a “rain-check’” and can try your luck some 
other time. 
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men $1 each to fish in any of the 
ponds 5 a.m. until 8 pm. They can 
also hunt game in season at no ex- 
tra charge. Of course they must have 
a valid Florida fishing or hunting 
license. Visitors may picnic free dur- 
ing the day but are not allowed to 
camp overnight. 

If you should be so unfortunate 
as not to catch any fish, you get a 
‘rain-check,’ to try your luck again 
‘on the house.’ 

Miles of trails—Carter doesn’t 
know how many—winding through 
the sand hills are marked with signs 
and arrows at intersections, but if 
you’re not careful you can get lost. 


For a small fee, you 
have 30 ponds to 


try your fishing luck on... 


Florida's 


ishing 
Ranch 


By MEL TENNIS, JR. 


At least that’s the way it seemed 
to me. 

I know my way around half a doz- 
en big cities, but this fishing ranch 
in southern Washington County 
baffles me. Ponds pop into view in 
the unlikeliest places, over a rise 
or around a bend, and they stretch 
back under the trees all over the 
place. 

To link up all of the ponds, canals 
meander all over the place like a 
Venice in the sand hills laid out by 
Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist. 

This pioneer do-it-yourself conser- 
vationist readily admits that his fish- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
ing ranch is a kind of crude, home- 
made job, but—what is strange and 
wonderful in these inflationary times 
is it’s not financed. His 2,300 acres 
of sand and water are not in hock 
to some lending institution. Carter 
is a pay-as-you-go-type. The only 
people off and on his payroll for the 
past ten years have been the drag- 
line man and the bulldozer opera- 
tor. They’d be working long enough 
to use up his spare cash and would 
come around again the next month 
for more. 

The canals, dikes, dams and spill- 
ways connecting and controlling the 
water in the ponds makes a bewil- 
dering pattern, but it works. The 
proof is in the fishing. 

While we stood at the edge of 
Dry Pond—which Carter trusts will 
never be dry again—a couple of air- 
men fishing from a boat held up a 
big bass that looked like it weighed 
seven or eight pounds. Carter said 
that it’s nothing unusual to pull in 
five and six-pound bass and that 
the largest ever landed weighed 1344 
pounds. 

Other fish caught are blue gill, 
shellerackers, crappie, warmouth 
and jackfish. With the help of Jerry 
Banks from the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s office in 
Panama City, Carter stocked his first 
pond in 1951 with bass, blue gill and 
shellerackers. His procedure was to 
get the rough fish out and restock 
before any pond was connected to 
the system of ponds and canals. 

First he would seine out all the 
fish he could in a lake then would 
poison to be sure they were all out. 

Carter related that some biolo- 
gists can tell a male bass from a 
female but that he didn’t know how. 
As it turned out it didn’t make a 
lot of difference. He’d put in two 
or three dozen adult fish and they 
knew who were males and females. 
It was no problem for the fish. The 
ex-school teacher gave them an “A” 
in multiplication. 

He has set aside several small 
lakes as hatcheries to produce fin- 
gerlings for restocking any lake that 
gets low. 
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“T fooled with this ’cause I wanted 
to fish,” he explained, adding that 
the high water in 1940 gave him the 
idea of holding all the water in the 
ponds. 

Born a mile away he had watched 
the ponds wax and wane all his life. 
In the years after a rainy season 
the ponds would be brimming full 
and the fishing was good. Then the 
drought would come. The ponds 
would shrink to mere potholes and 
Carter would have to go far to in- 
dulge his favorite pasttime. 

Dry seasons particularly rendered 
Dry Pond and the Green Ponds 
wretched for fishing because their 
natural source of water, Pinelog 
Creek, had been diverted to supply 
Dykes Old Mill Pond ever since 
1873. 

As long as the ground remained 
full of water after heavy rains, the 
ponds would remain full. Once the 
subsurface water drained away as 
happened during dry years, the wa- 
ter in Dry Pond would gurgle down 
a big sink hole as if someone had 
pulled the plug out of an enormous 
bathtub. The only way to keep Dry 
Pond permanently wet was to plug 
the hole. 

In the 1940’s Dykes grain mill shut 
down and the Old Mill Pond was 
abandoned. It was then that the 





The 30 ponds are all linked by a series of 
canals, 


Vernon school teacher decided to 
turn the creek back to its original 
course to nourish Dry Pond and the 
10 Green Ponds, 

The first step was to acquire land. 
Carter bought his first 200 acres of 
near worthless land in 1941 at an 
Internal Improvement Fund auction. 
His top bid was $5 per 40 acres. In- 
heriting 400 acres from his father, 
Carter had accumulated 2,300 acres 
by 1954. 

There was a flood in 1948 but by 
November 1954, it looked like north 
Florida was well into a dry season, 
Carter recalled. Though Dry Pond 
and the Green Ponds were still full, 
there was no telling how much long- 
er the underground waters would 
remain as a safeguard against Dry 
Pond suddenly draining into the 
earth. 

Invisibly and silently one Thurs- 
day in November mother nature 
pulled the plug on Dry Pond. The 
thousand acre pond began to sink 
from sight at the rate of one foot 
a day. By Sunday it had gone down 
four feet. Hurriedly Carter bull- 
dozed an earthen dam across a nar- 
row part of Dry Pond to hold the 
waters back from the sink, but that 
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was only a strategic retreat to gain 
time. 

The bulldozer cautiously shoved 
earth and stumps into the big hole 
but that did no good. Water could 
be seen sinking in the hole 15 feet 
down. And to make things more 
difficult, Carter couldn’t find a dozer 
operator who was willing to take on 
the hazardous job of driving a 30- 
ton machine to the very edge of the 
big hole. 

“Tm going to fill it up if I have 
to haul rocks in with a wheelbar- 
row,’ Carter declared as he and Jer- 
ry Banks made plans to shoot the 
works. 

Finally finding a grizzled veteran 
‘dozer operator who had gouged 
roads up and down the Rocky Moun- 
tains and who snorted his scorn of 
the sink hole, Carter and Banks 
decided to go-for-broke. 

They got a case of dynamite, lit 
two long fuses, dumped it in the sink 
and ran for cover. 

It went off with one hell of a roar! 
The whole swamp shook, they re- 
lated, as 45 dead fish popped to the 
surface. 

Thirteen and one-half hours later 
the Rocky Mountain bulldozer man 


Anglers visiting Florida’s fishing ranch will 
find good quantities of bass, bluegills, shell- 


crackers, crappie, 


pickerel. 


An intricate system of dikes, dams, and spill- 
ways is used to maintain water levels. 
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warmouth, 


had scraped thousands of tons of 
earth and a kind of limestone goo 
found around the area into the both- 
ersome hole. He filled it in and for 
good measure triumphantly rode his 
machine back and forth on top of 
the hole to make sure the plug was 
tight. 

Rental of the bulldozer was $135, 
the best investment he ever made 
Carter says. 

With the hole plugged up Carter 
went ahead with diverting Pinelog 
Creek back to its original course 
to supply Dry Pond and the Green 
Ponds. To do this he put a dam 
with spillway and a dike between 
Dykes Old Mill Pond and Dry Pond. 

To let his bulldozer man know 
how high to push up the dirt for 
the dam and dike, the backwoods 
engineer cut off cypress saplings at 
the water’s edge at the height he 
wanted. Then he stuck old empty 
oil cans on the stobs and all the 
*dozer man had to do was shove the 
earth to the height of the cans. 

Carter said that people called him 
‘pond-crazy’ for putting his life sav- 
ings and most of his income into the 
project. However, he had no chil- 
dren to dote on and he and Mrs. 


and chain 
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Carter were thrifty in their habits as 
most country people are. 

Some of the canals cut 15 to 20 
feet deep through the sand hills give 
the impression that much expensive 


dragline work was done. Visitors 
shake their heads over how it was 
accomplished by one school teacher 
in his spare time. 

Carter said that it wasn’t as dif- 
ficult or as expensive as you might 
think. “The water level in one of 
the lakes would usually be higher 
than it was in the other. So we’d 
scratch the surface just enough to 
make the water flow and then the 
water itself would cut through the 
sand and do a lot of the work.” Most 
of this kind of work would be done 
when the ponds were very full. 

He made the water work in an- 
other way. Lily pads clogged the 
75-acre Dykes Old Mill Pond so 
thickly that fishing was impossible. 
With the aid of his dams, dikes and 
spillways, Carter raised the water 
level in the pond a couple of feet 
over the big bonnets, killing them 
and making the surface clear once 
more. 

Referring to his project as a 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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1. Good morning, TV fisherfolk! This is your 
old fishing specialist! Gabby Beaver. Last 
week, remember, I told you that today the old 
expert—heh! heh!—would demonstrate the 
simple and skillful method of filleting fish. Yes, 
sir! I've trimmed up thousands! Why fillet? 
Well, it's the only way to dress large fish— 
you get meat without bones—yum! yum! And 
think of the cooking oil you save. 


CLEANING 





By EARL F. KENNAMER 


6. Next. saw - - - er, --- slice from the tail, keeping 
the knife edge right along --- HEY, ONE OF YOU 
CAMERA BOYS HAVE A BAND AID HANDY?? 





2. Now, did you catch that two-pounder last 
weekend? Lost it, eh? Where have I heard 
that tale before? You won't lose those big 
ones if you will follow my techniques. Er... 
I forgot to bring that four pound lunker I 
caught Saturday afternoon, so I stopped by 


the fish market and got this - - - this - - - 

macker - - - per - - - Oh, yes - - - snapper 

for today’s demonstration. It'll serve just as 
well, 





7. Now, on with it. Whe 
demonstrated this mornin¢ 


---Oh, boy--heh! Good this isn’t color TV. lotiniy: fish, It's vo michal 


stinking thing IN CHUNKS 
THIS eee 
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3. See how ni—heh! Oh well, no damage done. We'll simply turn the 

bully boy over and fillet the other side. Be careful this time, don’t cut 

too deeply ... again along the back ... then back to the tall... grasp 4 
the skin with knife and thumb and JERK ----ummmmmmm! 





4. Too fast for you, eh? Well, let's check the book again .. . ah, 
yes! ... here we go. 





5. Cut straight down ---Oops! These fish will slip off the 

table sometimes, y’know. And who the devil put all the saw- 

dust on the floor? Er--- pardon me, folks! This knife may be 
a little dull. 





he old master actually 8. Then you season well, roll in meal and chunk the Farewell . .... OQoooooooh! 
the DIFFICULTY in fil- chunks into deep hot fat. It’s not too much trouble 

‘er to scale and cut the picking the bones from your teeth, really! And then, 

-. LIKE THIS... AND -- What's that? Thank God! Times up, see y'all next 

D THIS! week, 
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When unhooking a mudfish, keep your fingers clear of his powerful 
jaws. His teeth are sharp, and he hangs on like a bulldog. 


I get a kick out of 
catching these prehistoric-looking 


fish — but when J land one.... 


NE DAY NOT LONG AGO Hank Andreis and I took a 

boat over to Fisheating Creek to investigate re- 
ports of some fabulous fishing for hungry, schooling 
bass. It turned out that the reports were true, too, 
if you weren’t particular about the size of the bass you 
caught. Right off the bat we found a big school... 
of small bass. 


Twelve inchers smacked our lures on nearly every 
cast. If there were any big — or even medium-sized — 
bass around, the yearlings beat them to the lure every 
time. Bass in the twelve inch class are the best eating, 
but they would look like a joke in the pictures I 
wanted. 


Hank cranked up the motor and we eased along 
upstream watching for signs of bigger fish. Almost 
everywhere the little ones were chasing bait, but noth- 
ing over a pound or so showed up. Then, as our boat 
approached a small branch stream that was flowing 
into the creek, we saw a nice five or six pounder clear 
the water as he sent a school of minnows skipping in 
all directions. 


“There he is, Hank!” I shouted. “Toss your buck- 
tail over there.” 
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HIS NAME 


IS MU 


By PHIL FRANCIS 


Hank didn’t need any prodding. Even as I spoke 
his cast was on its way to the center of the splash the 
bass had made. Hank whipped the lure a couple of 
times, then grunted. “Man,” he cried, “I’ve got him!” 

Hank’s fish darted one way and then the other, 
shaking his head and making huge, boiling swirls every 
time he turned. Hank worked him almost to the boat, 
only to have him explode into a sudden run with a 
splash that sent the spray flying. Hank again pumped 
the fish close to the boat, and this time I slipped the net 
under him and hoisted him aboard. Hank frowned 
in exasperation. 

“Heck,” he muttered, “That’s no bass!” 
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“No,” I agreed. “It’s a mudfish. Nice one, though.” 
Hank grinned. “Heck with these little bass,” he said. 
“Let's find more mudfish.” 

Most fishermen — especially bass fishermen — de- 
test mudfish, but Hank Andreis took the philosophical 
viewpoint. After all, a big mudfish IS more fun to 
catch than a little bass. And fishing for mudfish in- 
stead of bass is a sensible way for a bass fisherman to 
express his dislike for these ornery critters. Every 
mudfish removed from a body of water makes the 
going a little easier for bass and other game species 
that find rugged competition for their very existence 
from these ugly brutes. 

The mudfish or bowfin, alias grindle, alias dogfish, 
alias gunnel, is classified as a roughfish, and it must be 
admitted that this classification is indeed warranted. 
The mudfish is just about the roughest fish imaginable. 
Not that he’s a great or even a good fighter on hook 
and line. Bass fight harder and show much greater 
endurance for their size, but the mudfish somehow con- 
trives to make his fight seem harder than it actually 
is. He looks so rough, feels so rough, and acts so rough 
that he even seems to fight roughly. 

I'll never forget the first mudfish I ever caught. He 
hit a spoon that I was fishing for bass in a Lake Okee- 
chobee hayfield, and from the size of the swirl I 

















Photo by 
Wallace Hughes 


Mudfish can be flashy fighters, 

sometimes making clean jumps 

that would do credit to bass and 
other gamefish. 


A “mud” of average size will give you .~ 
a good workout on a fly rod. These 
fish are plentiful in most all Florida 


fresh waters. 
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thought I had a ten pounder. Churning the water to 
foam, splashing noisily and literally ploughing up the 
needle grass, the fish put on a fantastic show. Funny 
thing, though, I don’t remember that he pulled par- 
ticularly hard, and it took only a few short moments 
to land him. Making enough commotion for a ten 
pound pass, that mudfish pulled about as hard as a two 
pounder and lasted about as long as a one pounder. 
The mudfish went a little over four pounds. 

For all his ugly looks, sour reputation, and rough- 
fish classification, the mudfish, Amia calva, is a highly 
interesting fish. He has an ancestry that few other 
fish can match, being the sole survivor of a tribe that 
died out ages ago in the lower Miocene period. Like 
him or not, you have to admit that the mudfish must 
have something on the ball to have survived such a 
test of time. 

One of the principal reasons for the mudfish’s abil- 
ity to survive in abundance is his enthusiasm and sense 
of duty as a family man. Like the bass, the male mud- 
fish builds a nest when spawning time arrives, late 
winter or early spring in Florida. The mudfish nest is 
usually built in a weedy area, the male biting away 
the weeds until he has a clear spot about thirty inches 
in diameter. Then he scoops out a hollow about a foot 
deep, leaving a bed of soft roots from the vegetation 
he has cleared away. 

A polygamous rascal, the mudfish collects as many 
wives as he can get. Spawning is said to occur at night, 
each of the “wives” depositing her eggs, then running 
off to leave Mr. Mudfish to guard them. When the eggs 
hatch, the young attach themselves to the small roots 
in the bottom of the nest and remain there until they 
are about one-half inch long. At this time the young 
are a little over a week old and ready to begin feeding. 
Detaching themselves from the roots, the baby mud- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
fish form a tight school and begin to follow their male 
parent about. He herds them and guards them until 
they are about four inches long, when the schools 
break up and the fingerlings go out into the world on 
their own. 

Unlike the bass, who will eat his own young if he 
can catch them, the mudfish guards his babies zeal- 
ously until they are old enough to care for themselves. 
Small wonder the mudfish population holds up while 
gamefish grow scarce! 

Another reason for the mudfish’s ability to survive 
through the ages is his ability to breathe air. In this 
respect the lowly mudfish is like the aristocratic tar- 
pon, also a survivor from time immemorial. Both have 
throat-connected air bladders which amount to rudi- 
mentary, but usable lungs. Both can live in water of 
unsatisfactory oxygen content simply by rising to the 
surface for an occasional gulp of air. 

Mudfish have this ability perfected to a greater de- 
gree than tarpon, and are thus able to live for as long 
as several weeks in the mud bottoms of dried-up ponds 
and pot-holes. This is probably responsible for the 
name, mudfish, which is used almost to the exclusion 
of all others in Florida. This state has an abundance 
of small ponds that go dry annually and fill up again 
when the rainy season arrives. Except when the dry 
season is unusually long, these ponds remain populated 
by mudfish. 

The mudfish has what it takes to get along in this 
world, that’s a certainty. Indeed, when it comes to a 
matter of competition for the survival of the fittest, 
he usually proves to be the fittest. Bass and other 
gamefish simply cannot cope with mudfish in direct 
competition. Bass fishermen, therefore, are justifiably 


opposed to mudfish. Nevertheless, it’s a shame that 
so many bass fishermen steadfastly refuse to fish for 
them. Fishing for mudfish and other roughfish is one 
way to help balance things in favor of game species 

. and it can be a lot of fun to boot. 

Mudfish are not particularly easy to catch . . . ex- 
cept when you don’t want them. . . unless you use 
special techniques. They'll hit the same lures bass hit, 
but not as often. Since they feed on the same natural 
foods as bass, this would seem to make them smarter 
than bass. Actually, though, I do not think it is a 
matter of smartness, but rather one of feeding style. 

While a bass will actively chase a smaller fish, 
run him down, and catch him, a mudfish is more apt 
to lie in wait until the small fish ventures very close 
to him. He’ll then make a quick grab with his power- 
ful jaws and either catch or miss the intended prey. 
I have watched mudfish do this many times, and they 
never seem to move more than a few inches for a live 
meal. This means, of course, that mudfish will not 
chase a lure any appreciable distance. If it passes 
close by, they’ll hit it; otherwise they let it go. 

To catch mudfish on artificial lures, then, try to 
spot the fish first and then cast to him. I have caught 
hundreds of mudfish in the canals of southern Florida 
in this manner and have found that these fish will rare- 
ly refuse to strike a bucktail, spoon, or slow moving 
plug that passes right in front of them. When the water 
is clear it is easy to spot mudfish if you look closely 
along the shores and at the edges of weed beds. 

Another good way to catch mudfish on an artificial 
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This is an average size mudfish, 

about a three-pounder. A survivor 

of the Lower Miocene period, this 
fish looks the part. 











A flyrod or light spinning outfit is ideal for 
mudfish, easily handling their erratic fights. 
These fish fight with more commotion than 
determination, making tremendous swirls and 
splashes but give up after a brief tussle. 
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Sometimes a mudfish fights more after you 
land them...... 


lure is to use a weedless spoon in the most weedy 
canal you can find. Fish the spoon slowly over the 
weeds until it comes to any open spot, then let it drop 
into the water and sink. Mudfish seem to like to lie 
under thick weeds with their noses at the small open- 
ings. When a spoon drops into an opening being guard- 
ed by a mudfish, a strike is practically a certainty. 

The most foolproof way to catch mudfish is with 
natural bait. Live minnows, especially shiners, are 
good of course, but it is asking too much to expect a 
man to use such expensive bait for mudfish. Actually, 
cut bait of any kind fished right on bottom will take 
mudfish as well as any live bait. The cut bait needn’t 
be fancy; the heads from a mess of bream you’ve 
cleaned will do fine. Put a bream head on a hook, toss 
it out in mudfish water, and wait. When the line 
starts running out, you’ve got one... ora catfish. 

It is possible to catch dozens of mudfish in an 
afternoon with bream heads or other cut bait in many 
of the canals in South Florida. Unfortuately, some of 
the canals that were once famed fishing waters now 
have nothing to offer but mudfish. 

When you catch a mudfish, you'll find that he fights 
harder after landing than he did in the water. He’s 
hard-scaled, slick, and strong, and it is difficult to get 
a grip on him to remove the hook. Don’t mess with 
him; use a pair of pliers to grab his lower jaw. Never, 
but never, grip him by the jaw with your hand as you 
would a bass! 
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Berry Pee and mighty hard to hold when they 
start flopping. 





As often as not, they will shake loose from 
your grasp. 


Mudfish are poor foodfish, but it is possible to pre- 
pare them so that you can’t tell how poor they are. 
They’re said to be delicious when marinated in vinegar 
and spices, then baked with seasoned dressing. They 
are also said to be excellent smoked, the smoking proc- 
ess firming up the rather watery flesh. Mudfish is an 
essential ingredient of that famous Louisiana dish, 
jambalaya, a dish that contains everything else . . . so 
why not mudfish? 

I have my own favorite mudfish recipe. Dig a 
foot-deep hole in a sandy area of your back yard, 
and cover therein a three pound mudfish. Now plant a 
watermelon seed of your favorite variety directly over 
the mudfish and go about your everyday routine for 
several weeks. When the watermelon is ripe, pick it, 
chill it overnight, and serve it on a warm spring eve- 
ning. Serves from two to six persons, depending on 
the variety of melon. The wonderful thing about the 
recipe is that you do not have to clean the mudfish. 

If mudfish aren’t the best eating or hardest fighting 
fish in the world, no one can deny that they are fun 
to catch. All fish can’t be pompano or tarpon. At least 
mudfish are plentiful, and fishing for them amounts to 
giving gamefish a break. Personally, I get a big kick 
out of fishing for these prehistoric-looking living fos- 
sils. I like the big swirls they make and the way they 
make you think you’ve got a ten pound bass when 
you first hook them. But when I land one, brother, 
hisnameismud! @ 
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LTHOUGH I HAVE OWNED MANY 
A boats in my life, ranging from 
kayaks to cabin cruisers, none of 
them were intended for any use 
except fishing. To me, a boat is 
merely a convenient way to cast 
into water I can’t reach standing 
on land. I take no pleasure in boat- 
ing as such, but because I use a fish- 
ing boat quite regularly and because 
convenience and safety depend on 
using it well, I have applied myself 
diligently toward these ends. 

Apparently, there are many thou- 
sands of anglers who share my feel- 
ings about boats. I get hundreds of 
letters asking questions about fish- 
ing boats or giving suggestions on a 
new gadget or application to make 
them safer or more comfortable. One 
thing is crystal clear—interest in 
boats, motors, and trailers runs very 
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AFLOAT 





Here are some ideas that can 


make boating safer — and comfortable 





high among sports fishermen, hence 
this piece. 

In the past year, several subjects 
kept popping up in my correspond- 
ence and conversation about boats 
for fishing. First on the list by far 
is the matter of a soft ride at high, 
planing speeds. Perhaps unrealis- 
tic advertising and sales talks by 
boat manufacturers are responsible, 
but one way or the other, practi- 
cally everyone is dissatisfied with 
their boat on this score. I have made 
an effort to become reliably in- 
formed on this subject, and what fol- 
lows can be taken as the substance 
of this matter. 

All boats will pound to some de- 
gree under certain conditions re- 
gardless of their type or power. This 
applies to ocean liners as well as 
outboard prams. Obviously, dis- 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


placement hulls designed to move 
at slow speeds will not have this 
problem to the same degree as plan- 
ing hulls traveling at high speed. 
Let’s face it, boat design is a high- 
ly technical business, performed best 
by skilled naval architects. Forces 
that come into play when a fast hull 
moves through or over the water are 
enormous. To oversimplify, the plan- 
ing hull we all use with our out- 
board power plants, needs flat plan- 
ing surfaces on which to ride. The 
faster you go, the higher the hull 
rides, and the less it touches the 
water. If you drive such a hull at 
high speed into a chop, the waves 
will hit the hull about midship, per- 
haps even farther back. At this 
point, your boat’s bottom is perfectly 
flat, and these combinations produce 
the rapid pounding so undesirable. 
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The sharp bows seen on many 
hulls will cleave the water softly 
and cleanly at slow speeds. When 
planing, however, that beautiful bow 
is riding above the water. This does 
not mean that all planing hulls are 
equally guilty of pounding. Some 
are much worse than others. Again, 
there is no simple explanation, but 
the following factors have great in- 
fluence. 


Shape of the boat’s bottom will 
determine how much it pounds. If 
your boat is flat bottomed (and most 
are), it should be perfectly flat with- 
out a bow or rocker in the keel. 
This keel should be flat and straight 
from stem to stern. If a rocker 
exists, it will present an inclined 
plane to the waves, forcing the bow 
even higher and offering a more 
solid target. A sharp forefoot on a 
really flat bottom will ride almost 
level and “part” a modest chop to 
smooth out the ride. Best way to 
determine a boat’s characteristics in 
this respect is to take a demonstra- 
tion ride. Be sure you measure it 
with a reasonable and _ practical 
yardstick. 


V or round bottom, planing boats 
are subject to almost identical prob- 
lems. They still must plane on a sur- 
face almost flat and will still pound 
as the chop encounters the hull at 
the broad, planing section. All these 
boats will ease off if speed is re- 
duced. Let’s not sneer at the flat 
bottomed boat. If properly designed 
and honestly built, it has advantages 
to the fisherman in shallow draft, 
steadiness, seaworthiness, speed, and 
comfort that far outweigh its draw- 
backs, which are mostly imaginary. 


My own 15%-foot Fiber Craft 
Fisherman is a very able and soft- 
riding, flat bottomed boat. In three 
years of use, I have probed all the 
mysteries of her behavior. With 
my 18 h.p. Johnson, I run about 20 
miles an hour. She is easy riding 
in all but the meanest chop. Under 
these conditions, the choice is often 
to pound or to drip. This is the al- 
ternative that faces all of us in one 
degree or the other. Because I know 
how well my boat is made, I don’t 
fear pounding for the boat’s sake, 
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so rather than get wet, I pound 
along. I think most boatmen make 
the same decision. 

‘The point here is, at what speed 
and in what kind of water does spray 
begin to come aboard? This is in- 
fluenced greatly by the flare of your 
boat’s bow. I think any glass boat 
that does not have a generous flare 
at the bow has missed its calling. 
Fiberglas is wonderful for boat 
building in many ways, the first of 
which would be its ability to take 
compound curves. 

With widely flaring bows, your 
boat will give you a dry ride even 
though you are pounding a little 
in a hard chop. What’s more, in a 
really nasty sea, those beautiful, 
flaring bows will rise to the waves 
as though a giant hand were on the 
forefoot pushing up. If you are look- 
ing for an ideal boat, my suggestion 
would be to hunt for a straight keel 
and perfectly flat bottom in a boat 
with generous flaring bows—if you 
are looking for a soft, dry ride, that 
is. You deserve sympathy if your 
boat both pounds and wets you 
down. 


Make sure that the boat cush- 
ions you buy are approved life 
preservers, and that the straps 
are ample enough to permit 
proper wearing. 











Most boat designers consider 
speeds of over 25 miles an hour dan- 
gerous in flat bottomed hulls of short 
length and wide beam. I would have 
to agree—25 miles an hour is very 
fast in a small boat. If you will 
adjust your power and hull require- 
ments to this standard, you won’t 
go far wrong and may even live a 
little longer. 

A sturdy, folding, aluminum chair, 
I have found, makes life much more 
pleasant aboard an outboard fish- 
ing boat. The combination of a seat 
made of plastic webbing and a boat 
cushion takes all the bump out of 
any chop. Using a chair also per- 
mits the front-riding passenger 1o 
shift his weight from directly over 
the front seat to just forward of it. 
This ability for weight adjustment 
is a very handy thing in a small boat. 
One word of warning—use a chair 





that has four individual legs. Cap 
the legs with rubber crutch tips. 
Those stack chairs with bent tubing 
for legs will throw you overboard 
(continued on next page) 












This is the proper way to wear 
a seat cushion life preserver. 
If you carry two cushions for 
each passenger, you will be 
doubly safe, having one to 
wear, the other to hold on to. 





If you tow a boat trailer long enough, you 

will eventually get a flat tire. Would you 

be able to handle this emergency with your 
present equipment? 


This single wheel 


winch’s leverage and allows you to load 
your boat with half the effort. 


(continued from preceding page) 
before you can yell, “Hold on!” 

Perhaps the next most persistent 
question that keeps popping up is 
about loading boats on_ trailers. 
Many fishermen using the larger 
rigs find the actual physical strength 
required to turn the winch handle 
a little beyond their limit. Of course, 
you can always bring along an ath- 
letic friend or buy an electric winch, 
neither of which seems to fill the 
bill. 

It is my personal belief that most 
of the strain of launching or loading 
a boat would be eliminated if the 
trailer were truly adjusted to the 
boat and then kept in good working 
condition. There is, however, a sim- 
ple gadget that can be used that will 
reduce the strain of loading your 
boat by hand. 

One of the earliest methods of 
multiplying power was through the 
use of ropes and pulleys. This still 
applies to boats. I suppose any sin- 
gle pulley would work, but the one 
I have was made just for this pur- 
pose. It is heavily-plated steel, has 
a 24-inch wheel, and will take %- 
inch line. It has a 750-pound rated 
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pulley doubles your 


capacity. I bought this Fulton Trail- 
er Pulley out of Herter’s catalog 
(Waseca, Minn.) for $1.55. It is used 
by passing the winch line through 
the pulley and then fastening it to 
the winch stand. This doubles the 
leverage and, of course, halves the 
speed of loading. 

I like this system, because it’s 
simple, inexpensive, and foolproof. 
It makes it possible for one person 
to handle a fairly large boat without 
undue strain. I usually remove the 
pulley from the winch line after 
loading has been accomplished. Nat- 
urally, the use of a pulley in this 
fashion requires a winch line of al- 
most twice the normal length. 

Another aspect of outboard opera- 
tion I came upon this past fall is 
something I think needs further ex- 
planation. I was vaguely aware my 
propeller had a neoprene seal that 
in some way “protected” the motor. 
I let it go at that. I had an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with this seal down in the Keys last 
December. 

My wife and I were fishing with 
with Gerry Brooks and his wife, who 
had flown down from New York. 





My friends were in a rented boat 
that ran slick as a whistle. One day 
out around the Tarpon Belly Keys, 
Gerry’s Evinrude Motor raced wild- 
ly as though the shear pin had 
broken. We took the prop off and 
found the shear pin good as new. 
After much fooling around, we found 
the prop would push the boat fairly 
well at about one-quarter throttle. 
We limped the long miles back to 
the fishing camp at a couple miles 
an hour. 

There we learned about the “neo- 
prene seal” built into the propellers 
of most new outboards. We changed 
to a new wheel and were on our 
way, but not before I kicked myself 
for not having used the spare prop 
I always carry and which would 
have fit the other motor in this emer- 
gency. I just didn’t understand 
enough about these new propellers 
to solve this problem. Now I know, 
so here’s the pitch. 

With the newer, high-powered 
outboard motors, manufacturers 
were getting a king size headache 
from motors being torn up because 
of striking a solid object with the 
propeller running at high speed. The 
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villian here was the guy who got 
hurt most—the motor’s owner—who 
carelessly or willfully replaced the 
proper shear pin with a 20 penny 
nail or something else just as tough. 
With the shear pin no longer in a 
condition to shear, hitting a log or 
beach would quite often tear out the 
motor’s driveshaft, crankshaft, and 
lower unit. This is a costly bump. 

To protect owners from their own 
foolishness, new propellers were de- 
veloped. These use a shear pin as 
usual, but they all have a neoprene 
seal that binds the hub of the pro- 
peller to the blades with a force just 
under that required to tear up the 
motor. Now, if you foolishly replace 
the proper shear pin with a steel 
rod, hitting a rock with the propel- 
ler will pop the seal instead of rip- 
ping the motor’s guts out. 

This is all very well except that 
occasionally (as happened to us) 
the seal will let go of its own accord, 
leaving you adrift unless you have 
a spare wheel. This rarely happens, 
but as I know, it is a possibility. 
There is no way to make any sort 
of repair if this happens. Your only 
salvation is a spare wheel. If you 
spend much of your time in the back 
country or out at sea, a spare wheel 
is a very necessary part of your 
equipment. Perhaps an_ old-style 
sealless wheel would be a good spare 
to carry. I am told the factories can 
install a new seal in a wheel that has 
broken loose, but the charge for this 
service is such that buying a brand- 
new wheel seems to me to be a bet- 
ter bargain. 

Another on my list of most asked 
questions is that of life preservers. 
This is one that should be thorough- 
ly understood by everyone who gets 
in a boat, and especially fishing boats 
that usually depend on seat cushions 
to double in this capacity. I would 
like to see a federal law requiring 
all makers of such seat cushions to 
attach a set of directions on each 
cushion along with an illustration of 
someone wearing it. 

Actually, even the best of these 
life preserver cushions are of small 
value when the chips are down un- 
less they are properly worn. Yes, 
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I said worn. These cushions were not 
meant to float around on top of the 
water. Trying to hang onto one in 
this way can only be accomplished 
with great difficulty. I have included 
a picture of my wife, wearing a seat 
cushion in the proper manner. I 
hope you will try your own cushions 
on yourself in this manner. Famil- 
iarity with proper usage could save 
your life some stormy afternoon. 


As you can see, the cushion has 
long straps. These are meant to bind 
the cushion to the wearer, covering 
the front of the torso. The preferred 
way to use a cushion is to put the 
head and one arm through the upper 
strap and the opposite foot through 
the lower strap. With a proper cush- 
ion, so worn, it is impossible to lose 
the life preserver even though the 
wearer becomes unconscious. What’s 
more, a cushion used thus will nat- 
urally hold you in an upright posi- 
tion and leave your arms free for 
other chores. If you need to swim, 
the cushion will ride in the best posi- 
tion for helpful buoyancy. 


Another way to wear the cushion 
is dictated by the size of the wearer. 
This time, the head only goes 
through the top loop, and one leg 
goes through the bottom loop. This 
is still a foolproof, lossproof method. 
I have seen cheap boat cushions 
whose straps were so skimpy, they 
wouldn’t have fit a midget. I’ve seen 
others made of material that ob- 





The pen points to the prop hub. This is 
fastened to the blades with a neoprene bond. 
Factory installed, this safety device is de- 
signed to protect the motor if the pin in the 
propeller doesn’t shear on impact. 





viously would have taken no strain 
at all. 


Give yourself and your passengers 
a break—buy the best life preserver 
cushions available. These are cov- 
ered with heavy canvas and have 
their floatation sealed in individual, 
waterproof plastic compartments. 
Straps on these are, also, of heavy 
canvas and sewn firmly to the cush- 
ion itself. These straps are ample 
enough to permit proper wearing by 
any passenger you are likely to 
have, regardless of size. Try the 
cushions you are buying and make 
sure they will fit. Incidentally, I 
have found the easiest and quickest 
way to don a seat cushion is to put 
it over the head and one shoulder 
first and then put the leg through. 
If you carry two seat cushions for 
each passenger, as I do, you can wear 
a cushion and be doubly safe by 
having an extra cushion to hang 
onto if conditions so indicate. Any- 
how, sitting on two cushions is many 
times more comfortable than de- 
pending on one. 


I’m going to wind this up with a 
brief mention of boat trailer tires. 
Apparently, these are almost im- 
mune to puncture, but unless you 
are prepared, a flat trailer tire could 
really put you in a bind. I carry 
a spare wheel and tire but had to 
experiment to make sure my car’s 
equipment would permit me to use 
it. It just so happens that the lug 
wrench that came with my Plym- 
outh also fits the lugs on my Gator 
Trailer. I have been reliably in- 
formed there are car and trailer 
combos where these do not match. 


It, also, happens that my car’s 
bumper jack will work on my trail- 
er, used on the trailer frame just 
to the rear of the wheel. My boat 
has a 63-inch beam, which allows 
the long end of the jack stand to 
clear the boat’s bottom. If your boat 
hangs out over the trailer frame, 
it might not be possible to use your 
car’s bumper jack without digging 
a deep hole for the jack base. This 
would solve the problem of the long 
jack stand as would carrying a spare 


(continued on page 42) 
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11q yow’D YOU LIKE To Do a story on the best bass fish- 
| V rit H erman in America?” The speaker, a stranger, 
LSLt— was shiney-eyed as a debutante at her coming-out 

party. 
I winced. “That covers a great many topnotch bass 
men,” I observed cautiously. “Who is this friend of 
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yours: 

| “Brick Owens, of St. Cloud. He’s able to think like 
: 


a bass.” 
I’d never heard of him. 


CHAMPION ).w32228 22ers 
“In 1956 he nailed the biggest largemouth taken in the 


U.S. that year with bait casting tackle. He was also 


top spinning rod on bass in 1956... first time in history 
| B AS hS that one man has grabbed off both highest awards in 
the same year.” 

| 





My interest perked up at that. “How big were those 


T fish?” I asked. 
B US E R “Sixteen pounds, 7'2-ounces and 13-pounds, 9- 
ounces, respectively. On top of that, he caught the 


heaviest bigmouth bass in America that year on the 
fly rod, too, a 12-pound, 10-ounce fish. For some 
reason, though, they don’t recognize fly rod records 

By made on our Florida bass.” 

GEORGE X. SAND I was definitely interested now. 

“T’l] tell you something else about Brick: he proved 
to be the best bass fisherman in this country in 1955 
and 1958, too. His ’55 bigmouth was a 1534-pounder. 
And his ’58 fish, caught last Christmas, weighed 17- 
pounds, 7% ounces. That fish was 34% inches long 
and measured 32 inches in girth. 

I contacted Len G. Owens, 45, of St. Cloud — better 
known as “Brick.” His deep Alabama drawl revealed 
agreeable surprise at my interest. Yes, he would glad- 
ly talk to me. No, he didn’t feel he was the best bass 
fisherman in America. 

How many largemouths had he caught in his life? 


























Bass slashes at lure that had been laying on 
water surface. 
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Brick Owens poses with a couple of “friends.” The bass on the left 
weighed 134% pounds. 


Well... probably somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 
over the last 30 years. In 1955, during the 3-month-long 
Orlando summer fishing contest, he’d entered 59 bass 
that weighed from 714 to 1534 pounds. He set a date at 
my convenience to visit him. 

Soon after this we found ourselves sitting on the 
oak-shaded porch of his comfortable two-story frame 
home. He is a big man, a husky one-time football 
player with the deepburn of the outdoors stamped all 
over him. To break the conversational ice I prodded 
him gently for a brief account of his background .. . 
of what had led up to all this impressive record fishing. 

He told me he’d been brought to Florida at the age 
of eleven by parents — both of them keen bass anglers 
— who moved from Alabama at that time to the 
greatest bass state of all. 

“They taught me everything they knew — and I 
reckon it was plenty,” he said with a reminiscent grin. 
“They’re still livin’, and we still fish together, even 
though now I’ve got a fishin’ family of my own. 

“My Dad, at 82, is the greatest man on bass I’ve 
ever met. Mom’s biggest one to date is a 14-pounder.” 

His voice quieted as he spoke of the World War II 
years and the grim incident which nearly halted 
forever his beloved Florida bigmouth fishing. He’d 
been a personnel officer in the Air Force, stationed far 
out along the Aleutian Island chain of Alaska, with 
the Japs just over the horizon and bitter weather so 
unpredictable that landing sites were apt to blot from 
view even as you tried to descend. 

One day, as he sat in the co-pilot’s seat of a medium 
bomber and watched the man beside him try to find 
“a hole” in the overcast so they could sit down at their 
island base, the pilot suddenly shouted at him to “take 
over.” Freezing weather had affected the plane’s opera- 
tion and the other officer was trying desperately to 
overcome the difficulty. 

Too late, a rocky peak materialized before them 
from the obscuring Bering Sea weather. They crashed 
full into it. The pilot’s arm was severed from his body 
at the shoulder. Knocked unconscious, Brick hung up- 
side down in his harness, his nose just clearing the 
rising water which flooded the splintered ship as res- 
cuers rushed to the crash scene. 

To all outward appearances Lt. Owens was dead, 
and the men from the base set about removing the in- 
jured first. 

Only when later a corpsman forced his way back 
into the flooded control cabin to cut the drowning co- 
pilot from his safety belt was it discovered Brick still 
lived. He was rushed to medical aid. 

For a month the big airman lay unconscious in a 
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hospital. He was blind. Given a disability discharge, 
he was returned to sunny Florida where, he says, “I 
couldn’t see the sun; I had to be led around for the 
next 4% years.” 

Gradually, however, his vision returned and, while 
he has never fully regained use of his eyes, he was able 
to once more fish for the bigmouth bass he’d thought 
of so often. 

“Tell me how you caught that 17-pound fish last 
Christmas,” I invited as I switched on a portable tape 
recorder. 

He grinned. “It was the day after Christmas. Daddy 
and I had driven to Lake Cypress, about 14 miles from 
here. I keep a boat there and we’d used it an a small 
kicker to go through the creek from Cypress to Lake 
Hatchineha. 

“I prefer to wade for my bass. But my father has 
gotten too old to wade in winter. So we took turns row- 
ing the boat, standing in the bow to cast to the shore- 
line after we’d gotten to the fishing grounds. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 


“The fishing sure wasn’t good. We picked up a few 
small ones during the mornin’ and released them each 
time. We’d about decided to call it quits when I told 
Dad, ‘Circle back in over yonder an’ lemme get one 
more chunk at them bonnets.’ 

“I was using a big topwater lure — I like to use 
big lures to catch big fish — and I just tossed it out 
and let ’er lay there, like I had no mind to bring it back 
in—ever. Often, I’ve found, big fish will hit a com- 
pletely ‘forgotten’ lure like that. In fact, I’d once gotten 
this very same plug hopelessly hung up on a wire cattle 
fence that ran out into a lake. I had to wade out to 
free it. I was in up to my chin, and still moving toward 
it, when suddenly the water under the plug busted 
open like maybe a couple colored boys had jumped in 
on top of it. 

“The bass shot away with my big plunker, snap- 
ping the line from the fence like a breaking rubber 
band. I was tieing on another plug, to continue fishing, 
when I see this crazy bass begin to jump around maybe 
300 feet out in the lake. I know what he’s up to. He’s 
tryin’ to spit my plug out. And sure ’nuf, after three or 
four jumps he manages to do it. So I swim out there 
and get it back. 

“I was recalling that experience now when sud- 
denly the big hit comes in nearly the same way at my 
motionless plug. One second my big basser is layin’ 
out there on the surface before a little nooket of bon- 
nets, not moving at all. The next, the whole place 
explodes. 

“Man, he was strong. For the first 20 minutes I 
fought him from the boat. I’d just gotten a brand-new 
Garcia combination spinning and bait casting rod with 
level-wind Ambassadeur reel and I’d put only about 
100 feet of line on the reel. I knew the big bass couldn’t 
break the line — unless he managed to foul it under 
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Owens and his Dad, F. C. Owens, about to 

launch and go fishing in the typical north- 

central Florida lake setting where he catches 
his record fish. 


Bass champ regards 

his father, shown 

with him here, as 

the BEST bass fish- 

erman he’s’ ever 
met. 





the boat — because I had the star drag set to prevent 
this. But when he started to head out into the big lake 
that was something else again. I could see he had no 
intention of coming back. It was a case of either go 
with him or let him have the line. 

“T hollered at my Dad to get us going with him, but 
you just can’t move a boat real fast with oars at a time 
like that. So I stepped up onto the gunwale and sailed 
out into the lake with him. That December water was 
chilly, too. 

“He carried me maybe a couple hundred feet be- 
fore I could get him slowed up and start swimming 
back toward shore. I’m used to being carried out like 
that by big fish. 

“Then I really saw him for the first time. He came 
to the surface and did a sort of half roll, then flipped 
his tail and disappeared again. I nearly flipped, too, 
at the size of him. If he wasn’t a new world record, I 
told myself, he was so close to it I felt shaky just 
thinkin’ about it. 

“Seven times he pulled me out like that. Each time 
I got a little more excited. For all this while that he 
was roaming around out there, jumping and tearing 
up the surface of the lake, I could see my big plug 
real plain. It seemed to be hooked flimsily into his 
lower jaw, in the muscle there, so that it hung down 
on the outside. It could come loose at any time. 

“T finally managed to pull him into knee-deep 
water. He was tired but I knew I still had to watch 
him close. Every now and then he’d rear up that big 
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head and try to sling the bait. When he did that he 
looked like a big black ’gator. 

“My Dad had pulled our boat ashore. He’d picked 
out a place where there were no sunken logs or tree 
limbs hanging down for him to break the line against. 
I waited my chance until I had him heading right .. . 
then I started walkin’ fast toward the spot where my 
father stood ready to help me land him, if necessary. 

“T usually reach under a record fish, let him swim 
over my arm, then disable him by grabbing him in the 
throat. But as I’ve already said, I was pretty excited 
about this big fellow. I have a rule never to lay a rod 
and reel down, but this time I made a dive for him 
with both hands and got him in the gills. Then I 
dragged him out like a struggling hawg!” 

It was dark before the two men got back to the boat 
landing and put the huge bass into their car to drive 
back to St. Cloud. Enroute they stopped at the small 
general store of Bob Nichols, a man whom Owens has 
had weigh in several of his record fish. 

The citation subsequently issued for this fish reads: 
“This is to certify that Len G. Owens, St. Cloud, Flori- 
da on the date inscribed below did hook and success- 
fully land a Florida bass which has been weighed and 
measured and a true record thereof duly entered by 
FIELD & STREAM in the official register of the (48th) 
Annual Fishing Contest. (First Prize award, dated 
December 26, 1958. Weight: 17-pounds, 744-ounces. 
Length: 2 feet, 101% inches.) 

This is the fourth top U.S. bass honor Brick has 
won in the past five years. He hopes to earn his fifth 
about the time you read this. He has entered a 1334- 
pound largemouth in the spinning division of the cur- 
rent national FIELD & STREAM magazine contest, he 
says. 


Brick Owens in action with fly rod. He prefers wading to 
boats, claims average angler can catch three times more 


bass by wading. 


“I had no idea so many really big bass could be 
found in our Florida waters,” I told him. “How do you 
account for the fact more fishermen don’t catch them 
the way you do?” 

He shrugged. “I reckon they probably haven’t as 
much free time to fish for ’em. Or maybe they refuse 
to work as hard as I do. Record fishin’ is hard work, 
y know.” 

“Most guys I know consider fishing fun, not work,” 
I countered. 

“T was talkin’ about record fishermen, remember.” 

“All right, go on,” I invited. 

“Well . . . for one thing they'll most always fish 
from a boat, yet they could catch three times more 
fish by wading.” 

“Why?” 

“Less noise. And more time to cast to the most 
promising places. When you’re passin’ by in a boat you 
got one chance — maybe two — to chunk your lure 
into a likely pocket. And that second cast, if you make 
it, nearly always comes too quick to do much good.” 

“You mean you don’t have enough time to cast 
accurately?” 

“No. I mean it comes too fast after the first cast to 
properly line up the fish for the strike. This comes 
back to what I told you earlier about letting my big 
basser lay out there like maybe I’d forgotten it . . 
so that the 17-pounder struck it. You can’t be im- 
patient when you fish for big bass. When those old 
grandpappies decide to move they can move fast, to 
be sure. Meanwhile, however, you just got to wait 
on them.” 

Another reason he prefers to wade, he went on to 
say, is because it permits the angler to stand still, 
merely turning slowly to face the fish as it tires itself 
out by running in circles about him. “When he ain’t 
pulling you out into deep water, that is.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


“What's the most unusual ex- 
perience you’ve had in connection 
with this record fishing business?” 
I asked. 


He grinned. “I’ve had several. I 
had one with a big ’gator and an- 
other with a human. I reckon the 
one with the human was the hardest 
to take.” 


I waited as his sun-squinted eyes 
widened a bit, lighting up at the 
memory. 

“I'd started out one afternoon 
and was drivin’ through downtown 
St. Cloud when another fisherman 
yelled, ‘It ain’t no use goin’ after ’em 
this time of day, Brick.’ 


“Yeah, there is,’ I called back. 
“The solunar tables say the fish are 
gonna start bitin’ about 1:55.’ I fish 
by the moon. 


“Well, I got to a favorite lake of 
mine near here. I fished the shore- 
line on down to where I knew from 
experience there were some produc- 
tive holes. But this time I got 
nothin’. 

“I looked at my watch. It was 
1:05. About then something gulped 
in my lure and took off — right 
along the bottom. I set the hook, but 
the fish never surfaced. ‘Oh, oh,’ I 
told myself. ‘A  blackfish.’ Some 
folks call these critters mudfish. I’ve 
called ’em worse than that at times. 


“T kept hoping he’d get off. But he 
couldn’t. He’d never even try to 
come up and shake out the hook, 
like a bass will. After about 40 
minutes of horsing him around I 
figured he was ready to be led 
ashore. All I wanted was to get him 
into shallow water, reach down 
and save my big plug. They don’t 
make those big old lures like they 
used to, and I hate to lose ’em. 


“The water grew shallower as we 
moved in and I could make out his 
outline as he held back from me off- 
shore like a balky mule. His shadow 
looked plenty big for a blackfish. 
Then I got a good look at him. 


“My, oh my — what have I got- 
ten myself here?’ I asked myself 
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aloud. I fish alone so much I’ve 
gotten into the habit of talkin’ to 
myself. It’s just me and the Lord 
out there most of the time. 


“It was a whopper channel catfish 
I’d brought ashore. 


“Just about then he swam close 
and buried one of those wicked head 
spines into my leg. I’ll bet it was 3 
inches long! I felt like somebody’d 
knifed me.” 


(Later, when Brick got this big 
cat home and cleaned it, it weighed 
1934 pounds, he says. The roe, 
placed into a gallon tin pan, “Hung 
over the edges of the pan on all 
sides.”’) 


“I broke off the big catfish’s 
horns and fastened it to my belt 
stringer, first sewing its big mouth 
shut with a few stitches of the 
stringer line, since I was wearing 
shorts. Then I continued to fish. It 
was now 1:50 and the bass were be- 
ginning to hit. I started to enjoy my- 
self, adding a fish now and then to 
the stringer trailing behind me. 


Suddenly my eyes popped at what 
I saw. A tremendous alligator had 
quietly surfaced only about a yard 
away — between me and the shore. 
He was so close I could have 
reached out one hand and jabbed 
him in the eye — if I hadn’t been 
seared stiff. 


Se ae 
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“Are you sure you haven't already told 
them about your fish?” 


“Har-R-R-O-O-MPH! He reared 
up out of the water, opening his big 
jaws as he rose and letting out a 
mighty roar that made him shiver 
and shake all over. I’m telling you 
it was one terrible sound. I could 
feel the awful vibrations of it 
through the water against my bare 
legs. 


“IT could also feel the big catfish 
and the live bass bumping against 
my legs, like they wanted out of 
there. I figured it was the fish the 
gator was after. But if he made a 
rush for ’em he’d likely get me, too. 


“He was laying there, glaring at 
me from those horny eyes like he 
was figuring out his next move, 
which I knew might come at any 
second. I could see it was the better 
part of a foot between those hard 
eyes and his protruding snout. That 
meant he was at least 12 feet long. 


“Then, as quick and silent as he’d 
appeared, he sank from sight! I 
mean I was in a spot, and I knew 
it. I did the first thing that came to 
mind: I’d been working one of my 
heavy bassers and now I heaved the 
big plug as far out into the lake as 
I could. 


“When it hit about 150 feet off- 
shore I began to work it like I’d 
never worked it before. Whoom — 
whoom — whoom, I made it set up 
a real racket, hoping to attract that 
big ’gator’s attention away from me 
and the fish for a few seconds, any- 
how. 


“It worked. I’d always felt some- 
how a big ’gator couldn’t move fast. 
Don’t you believe it. Before I’d 
chunked that plug a half dozen 
times he was out there! 


“T beat it ashore then. When I got 
on the bank my hands were shakin’ 
so bad I couldn’t light a smoke. 
Nothin’ before had ever scared me 
away from my fishin’, but I’m tell- 
ing you I didn’t go after bass for 
seven weeks after that!” 


“It must have been some ex- 
perience, all right,” I sympathized. 
“It leaves me wondering how the 
second encounter you spoke of — 
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the one involving a human — could 
possibly have been worse.” 


“Well, I still think it was,” he said. 
“IT was fishin’ in the big Orlando 
bass contest that year. It runs dur- 
ing June, July and August and I’d 
already won the $200 first prize 
for June. My boy Jim had taken the 
$125 second place money for that 
month, too. 


“We didn’t do so well after that, 
however, and before I knew it the 
last day of the contest had arrived. 
‘You goin’ fishin’ today?’ my wife 
asked. ‘Naw,’ I told her, ‘got too 
much to do.’ 


“I went ahead and completed 
several chores. But I had a feeling I 
should be fishing. I decided to go, 
anyway. 

“Well, I was lucky. I tied into one 
that I knew was going to be a real 
keeper. To whip him down I had to 
wade and swim with him for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. It was late 
in the day when I carried the fish 
back to where I’d parked the car. I 
was barefoot because my shoes had 
busted open and I’d thrown ’em 
away. I can tell you I was about 
give out, for sure. 


“On top of that, I knew I had just 
about enough time left to scoot 
home, change clothes, and keep an 
important appointment. 


“On the way home I stopped at a 
place to have the fish weighed. The 
fellow who ran this place had never 
seen such a fish. He wanted to buy 
it. I told him it was against the law 
to sell a bass. He looked so heart- 
broken I felt sorry for him. 


““Look-a-here, I don’t care parti- 
cularly about eating fish,’ I said. 
‘And I’ve got to be some place in 15 
minutes. So if you'll take the fish to 
Smith’s Sport Shop, the official St. 
Cloud weighing station, and enter 
it in my name in the Orlando fishing 
contest, Pll give it to you.’ 

“He said that sure was fine. He’d 
do it. 


“Later that afternoon, after I’d 
completed my business, I phoned 
Smitty. ‘How about it?’ I asked. 
‘How much did my big bass weigh?’ 
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“ “He scaled in at 1534 pounds. I 
had to write in on your entry blank 
that he’d been gutted, of course.’ 


“What? 

“I was sunk. That would disquali- 
fy me. Sure ’nuf, a few days later I 
get a letter from the contest officials. 
They congratulated me for having 
entered the biggest bass in the con- 
test. They pointed out, however, 
that Rule 2 of the contest called for 
fish to be weighed before gutting. . . 

“By trying to satisfy a guy’s ap- 
petite for black bass I’d cut myself 
out of about $789 in additional cash 
and equipment prizes. That’s 
why I say I fared better with 
the ’gator. . .” 

It was time to go. And I still had 
a number of questions I’d wanted to 
fire at the bass champ. “Where do 
you catch all these whoppers?” I 
asked as I stood up. 


“T was afraid you’d come to that.” 
He let his glance stray upward and 
away to the peaceful blue sky where 
fleecy white clouds were moving 
like returning sheep to the pale gold 
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corral of the setting sun. “Let me 
put it this way,” he said “I can in- 
clude lakes Cypress, Hatchineha and 
Kissimmee among the best really 
big bass waters I’ve found in Flori- 
da. The St. Johns River is mighty 
good, too, but I don’t fish it much 
since I prefer to wade and it’s too 
deep.” 

“How many bass have you taken 
over 10 pounds?” 

“About 200.” 

“Over 12% pounds?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Over 15 —?” 

“Five.” 

“Have you ever heard of a large- 
mouth bass taken that would out- 
weigh your 17-pound, 74%-ounce fish 
of last Christmas?” 

“Only one. It weighed 4-pounds, 
124%-ounces more and was taken up 
in Georgia 27 years ago. It’s the 
world record.” 

“Are you trying to break that 
record?” 


He grinned. “Ill let you answer 
that one,” he said. @ 
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ANGLERS AFLOAT 
(continued from page 35) 
stand with about 12 inches cut off 
the top. The long, 32-inch stand nec- 
essary for your car is not needed 
for your boat trailer. About 20 

inches is sufficient. 
Of course, you could always buy 





a small scissors jack that will de- 
press low enough to slip under the 
trailer axle. This has to be pretty 
low when the tire is flat. One way 
or another, if you haven’t explored 
the ways and means of coping with 
a flat, boat-trailer tire, doing so on 
a warm afternoon under the car- 


port is better than late on a stormy 
night on the edge of a busy high- 
way. 

Here’s hoping your tires never 
run flat, your boat never pounds, 
your prop seal never breaks, and 
you never need a life preserver, but 
I wouldn’t bet on it—would you? @ 
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CATCH ‘EM WITH GADGETS 


(continued from page 19) 


In largemouth black bass fishing 
and angling for certain salt water 
species in tidal potholes, water tem- 
perature plays an important role. 
You must not only fish the right 
spots, but at correct depths. 


For taking water temperature you 
ean lower an ordinary Fahrenheit 
thermometer on a string, or buy 
an Aqua-Temp, a device that meas- 
ures both water temperature and 


depth. 


Boats operating offshore can use 
a Raytheon fathometer to determine 
water depth. The depth finder 
bounces an ultrasonic sound beam 
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off the bottom as an indicator regis- 
ters the depth in feet. 


In trolling, lures must run at an 
attractive speed and correct depth 
to successfully tease fish into strik- 
ing—and each species seemingly has 
its preferences. 


A trolling speed guide is the Fish- 
Pacer, a 16 ft. length of 100-pound 
test braided nylon line, two inter- 
changeable end weights and five dif- 
ferent colored floats permanently lo- 
cated at different positions along the 
line’s length. 


The affair is trolled behind the 
boat. The faster the boat’s speed, 
the greater the resistance of water 
against the trolled line and attach- 
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ments, and the higher will it ride 
and expose successive colored floats. 

When the blue float puts in sur- 
face appearance behind your boat, 
you know you are trolling at the 
correct speed for, say, pompano. In 
fresh water, trolling at a speed be- 
tween blue and yellow float appear- 
ances would be about right for bass 
fishing. For guidance, you consult 
a chart printed on the device’s win- 


der. 


Many trolled baits will twist a 
line in short order. 

A generation ago, a heart-shaped 
lead sinker was folded over a trolled 
line to prevent line twist. Today, 
trolling keels can be had in plastic, 
as well as the old style lead version. 
Many of the Bead Chain brand fish- 
ing swivels now come with attached 
keels. 


For some unknown reason, it 
seems that fishhooks are always 
harder to remove from catches when 
the fish are biting best than during 
slack periods! To save time and 
temper, anglers have invented all 
kinds of quick hook-removal de- 
vices. The Hook-Out, the Perfection 
Hook-Saver, the De-Hooker and the 
Out-O-Matic are a few of the com- 
mercial ready-mades. 


What can an angler do when there 
are still fish waiting to bite a baited 
hook, but there’s no more bait? 


A serious fisherman, being an in- 
genious as well as patient soul, is 
seldom long nonplussed. 


One Florida angler, out of bait 
but not ingenuity, successfully used 
single vitamin capsules from the sup- 
ply which his doctor had recom- 
mended he carry and take several 
times daily. When the capsules were 
gone, he rigged the small prescrip- 
tion bottle with hooks, sealed some 
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large ants inside the container and 
used the improvised bait as a slowly 
retrieved casting plug. Both ideas 
added fish to his stringer. 

Another enterprising angler who 
ran out of bait while pan-fishing, 
rolled small pieces of Kleenex into 
fairly firm balls, dipped them in the 
oil remaining in the sardine can 
from which he had just dined. Care- 
fully placed on the point of his hook, 
the oil-saturated bits of paper 
proved both attractive and tasty to 
several large bream. 

When necessity has called for such 
action, successful baits also have 
been fashioned from empty cartridge 
cases, cigar butts, pipe cleaners, 
corks and rubber bands, fingers of 
old gloves, clothespins—and even a 
two-sided picture of a fish, sand- 
wiched between thin sheets of clear 
plastic! 

Many fish have been taken on 
strips torn from fishermen’s shirt- 
tails, and trolled. As a substitute 
for natural eel baits and pork rind— 


favorites for black bass—pre-cut 
pieces of chamois to desired shape, 
dye and store in scented solution 
until needed. 

For snook at night, try cutting out 
a fish-shaped piece of thin cardboard 
about three inches long and attach- 
ing it to the hook of a % ounce yel- 
low jig. Fished around docks, piers 
and pilings, the combination is prov- 
ing productive in the Marco area. 

Fishing success often depends on 
how bait offerings are presented. 

Fool wary fresh water fish by 
hiding a hook baited with live 
worms inside a mud ball, then let 
the fished baits work free naturally 
as the water softens the mud. 

When still-fishing from an an- 
chored boat, you might try removing 
float and sinker from your line and 
allow baits to gradually drift down- 
stream. To keep baits down suffi- 
ciently long to interest bottom-feed- 
ers, you can add a soluble Alka- 
Seltzer tablet. 

A somewhat similar idea for the 


surfcaster, who needs sinker weight 
to obtain casting distance, is the use 
of sinkers made from a water-damp- 
ened mixture of eight parts dry, 
sifted sand and two parts technical 
ammonium sulphate, and fitted with 
“line eyes” while still damp. Dried 
in a home oven, the sinkers will be 
as hard as stone, but will fall apart 
as soon as they hit the water, per- 
mitting a cast bait to perform there- 
after without the drag of a sinker. 
Many good fish have been lost 
by failure of dip nets to open up 
to full size during the netting opera- 
tion. Placing a small lead sinker in 
the very bottom of a landing net 
will cause it to take proper shape 
immediately on being picked up. 
Recently the nation’s newspapers 
carried a dramatic story of a dis- 
couraged musician who committed 
suicide because he had reached the 
conclusion that songwriters had ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of the 
musical scale. Obviously, the fel- 
low was never a fisherman. ®@ 





FISH RANCH 
(continued from page 25) 
‘cheap-type operation,’ Carter listed 
his own tools as a sawmill, an old 
truck he picked up for $50 and a 
jeep. He traded an old sugar cane 
mill for the saw mill and cut his own 
timber for dams, bridges, spillways, 

benches and boats. 

Most of the 50 boats seen around 
the ponds he made himself. He 
doesn’t rent boats and visitors use 
them at their own risk. Some sports- 
men bring their own boats. It’s pos- 
sible to take a scenic fishing trip 
for miles from one end of the chain 
of lakes to the other via the canals. 


By setting out a few thousand 
pines each winter, Carter has re- 
forested about 200 acres in recent 
years. He anticipates that turkey, 
squirrel and quail will become more 
plentiful as natural cover increases. 

The season is always closed on 
deer. The ones seen on the ranch 
are just passing through, he said, 
though the entire ranch is surround- 
ed by 10 miles of fence which he 
put up. 
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Wild ducks and geese sometimes 
visit the area. To encourage them 
to make it a habit he plans to do 
some planting to supplement the 
natural food supply. 

Otter live in the ponds and canals 
and their tracks can be seen in nu- 
merous spots. The season is always 
closed on them. Carter has always 
been very fond of the little ani- 
mals. 

The Washington County fish 
rancher thanks State and U. S. wild- 
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“Bny Luck?” 


life officers, the Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Extension 
Service and other public agencies 
for their advice and help in plan- 
ning the project. A number of those 
officials feel that he is pioneering 
anew way to make profitable use of 
unproductive lands and that his proj- 
ect might be duplicated in a num- 
ber of areas in Florida. 


Others question whether Carter’s 
ponds will hold their water in a 
sustained drought when under- 
ground water is gone and porous 
limestone passages dissolve or fall 
away. Carter who knows the lime- 
stone sink country from long, hard, 
intimate experience is reasonably 
confident of the future. He is going 
ahead this year with stocking a new 
lake with fish and adding it to his 
collection. 


He is betting his life savings 
against old mother nature who might 
have a trick or two up her sleeve. 
If she tries to put him out of busi- 
ness, he’s sure he can counter punch 
with a few cases of dynamite and 


a bulldozer. @ 
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/?e~ON’'T FENCE ME IN...” was the 

D courtroom plea of the Thomas 
family when they found their ac- 
cess to Hillsborough County’s Lake 
Calm closed off by barriers their 
neighbors had erected. 


The question of who owns the 
water, when it is legally navigable, 
and when accessible by the public 
without violating trespass laws has 
fired up many a hot temper, created 
feuds and involved the courts in pro- 
longed litigation. 


The recently affirmed ruling by 
the Supreme Court of Florida, in the 
Hillsborough County case, clarifies 
one part of this complex question 
on “rights.” If you have shoreside 
property, you can use the entire lake 
—your neighbors can’t fence you off. 


In the Hillsborough County case, 
three families—Duval, Thomas and 
Hruby—owned property on _ land- 
locked Lake Calm. The Duvals and 
Hrubys had broad lake frontage; 
the Thomases a wee cove sandwich- 
ed in between them. The Duvals ex- 
tended their property line fence 
out into the water. The Hrubys, at 
right angles to the Duvals, did the 
same. The two fences met in front 
of Thomas’s cove. All he had left 
was a trifling bit of wading water. 


In ruling that the fences must 
come down, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“An owner of property with 
portions of its boundaries under 
water of a land-locked, non-nav- 
igable lake may use all of the 
lake for boating, bathing and 
fishing. . .” 


This, of course, refers to a private 
lake, and does not grant public ac- 
cess except as a guest of one of the 
landowners. In clarifying that point, 
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the court added this significant state- 
ment: 

“We take judicial knowledge 
of the importance of ‘tourism’ 
to our state. Florida is adver- 
tised as a playground, a retreat 
from the hurryscurry of the 
modern world and from the 
rigors of northern climes. Fish- 
ing and swimming are promi- 
nent if not principal items of 
the entertainment the stranger 
expects to find here. If the en- 
joyment of non-navigable lakes 
were to be curtailed or restrict- 
ed by a holding that the owner 
of a portion of one of them, 
and his guests, should enjoy the 
waters only within the property 
lines, the damage would be im- 
measurable.” 

Generally speaking, you can 
travel freely on water so long as it 
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The controversy arose when Thomas was cut 
off from the main lake by a barrier con- 
structed by Duval, and a fence constructed 


by Hruby. 





is available from a place of public 
access—a road, etc. This doesn’t al- 
ways work, in actual practice. This 
writer was once boating in the head- 
waters of a tributary stream when 
the landowner appeared and _ or- 
dered us off “his” creek. 

He carried a shotgun, and it was 
pointed in our direction. Under the 
circumstances, we had to agree with 
him that the stream at that point 
was not navigable. 

The privilege of navigation does 
not entitle you to any use of the 
riverbanks or lake shores. You’re 
technically in trespass in stepping 
on privately-held property, even 
along commercial waterways such as 
the lower St. Johns. 

* ok Ok Ok 


Obtaining of more public access 
facilities, by the way, is one of the 
major objectives of the recently 
formed Florida Boating Federation. 
An act of the last legislature gave 
the State Road Department specific 
authorization to acquire access 
points and construct ramps and 
docks along primary roads. Road 
Department representatives have 
advised the Federation that $400,000 
is available for that purpose, and 
have asked for co-operation from 
boating interests in determining lo- 
cations and types of facilities. 

Other aims of the Florida Boating 
Federation: Safety education, uni- 
formity in enforcement of the new 
boating law, elimination of personal 
property tax on boating equipment 
and enactment of a title law as a 
deterrent to theft, and reduction of 
water pollution. 

Don Way, 874 West 31st Street 
South, Hialeah, Fla., is secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation. Indi- 
vidual membership dues are $1, and 
funds will be spent in campaigns to 
attain the objectives listed above. 

x ok x 


Kissimmee, already nationally 
famous for its autumn Boat-a-Cade, 
has come up with a spring attraction 
which puts the emphasis on fishing 
and fun ashore and afloat instead of 
an extended cruise. 

It will be a “fishing-camping jam- 
boree,” staged by the Tohopekaliga 
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Yacht Club, on May 16-17. Campsite 
will be Rosalie Ridge, just north of 
the entry to Lake Kissimmee, par- 
ticipation is open to everyone and 
the bass are expected to be biting. 
Registration fee of $1 may be sent 
to the Kissimmee Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Over on the western side of the 
state, the Venice-Nokomis Outboard 
Boat Club is priming for another 
busy season and feeling (rightfully 
so) a bit boastful over their cruise 
success in ’59—the first year for the 
organization. It included 16 cruises 
with more than half the member- 
ship participating in each one. 


The second annual St. Johns River 
Outboard Marathon has been set for 
May 7. Inaugurated last year, the 
Sanford-Jacksonville round trip 
race attracted outboarders from 
many states. Entries and prizes are 
divided among various horsepower 
ratings, and competitors are re- 
quired to drive family type boats 
(no racing hulls). Contact: Marty 
Howard, 1518 Main St., Jacksonville, 
president of the sponsoring St. Johns 
River Outboard Association. Bob 
Terry of Jacksonville won last year’s 
race in a twin-engine catamaran. 

This year, the race is from Jack- 
sonville to Sanford and return, a 
round-trip distance of approximate- 
ly 300 miles. There are six classes, 
based on aggregate horsepower. 


Either single or twin-engine instal- 
lations are permitted. They are, re- 
spectively: for boats with 40-h.p. (or 
less); 50-h.p.; 60-h.p.; 75-h.p.; 100- 
h.p.; and “unlimited” up to 160-h.p. 
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Up in the northeast corner, the 
Fernandina Beach Boating Club is 
laying plans for a fiesta in early 
June, with an outboard race around 
Amelia Island as a new venture. 
This would run partly in the Atlan- 
tic, partly in the Inland Waterway, 
and through Cumberland and Nas- 
sau Sounds. 

e * ae Eg 


OUTBOARD, national boating 
magazine published at Jacksonville, 
is holder of the National Gold Cup 
Award for Boating Safety, presented 
at the New York Boat Show. The 
award, sponsored by the Kiekhaefer 
Corp. (Mercury Outboards) was in 
recognition of OUTBOARD’s edi- 
torial campaign on behalf of safety. 


* Fk FF 


Speaking of safety—or lack of it— 
brings to mind the recent incident 
of a couple of outboard boating 
youngsters who ventured too far in- 
to the Gulf Stream off West Palm 
Beach, became disabled, were picked 
up by a passing ship and finally de- 
livered back on land in Jacksonville. 
Moral: Any time you go offshore, 
do so in company with at least one 
other craft. However, this “safety 
in a crowd” maxim didn’t help the 
three small fishing skiffs from Jack- 


sonville—all with low-horsepower 
motors—that ended up 12 miles at 
sea and out of fuel. They were luck- 
ier than they deserved, a passing 
“party boat” sighted and saved the 
crews and craft. Second moral: For 
gosh sakes, be sure you've got gas! 


And, on the subject of safety, 
there has been a proposal from ma- 
rine industry sources that the fol- 
lowing equipment—in addition to 
regular Coast Guard requirements— 
be recommended for every outboard 
boat: A compass, flashlight, tools 
and anchor. 

This isn’t a law, mind you, nor a 
proposed law—just a suggestion for 
the guidance of dealers and owners 
in having a fully outfitted boat 
equipped for emergencies. 

Whether they are required or not, 
these additional items are mighty 
nice to have aboard when you need 
them. 

Did you know that Florida’s new 
boating safety law requires that each 
new boat sold in the state carry a 
manufacturer’s or dealer’s certified 
capacity rating? It does, and that’s 
a pretty sound safeguard. 

* oe ok OX 

Alabama has now passed a boating 
registration law to conform with the 
Federal Motor Boat Act of 1958— 
which means insurance to Florida 
boaters that their registration and 
number will have 90-day recognition 
in this neighboring state. @ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(continued from page 9) 


might be mortally hit but not neces- 
sarily anchored. 

A typical example occurred two 
seasons ago here in Florida: The 
first shooter put a slow-expanding 
slug entirely through his buck, only 
to have it run off into the brush and 
be downed by another hunter two 
hundred yards further on. The first 
hunter had drilled his target square- 
ly through a vital area, but the slow- 
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expanding type of bullet held to- 
gether long enough to waste its 
greatest expansion on background 
brush. 

Also, different bullet weights us- 
ually register as different elevation 
impact points on targets. Once you 
have selected and sighted-in with a 
particular load, stick with it if you 
want your rifle to maintain a known 
point of impact in relation to aim, 
without further sight adjustment. 

Where the shooter uses a double- 
rifle—a type of weapon in which 
barrels have been painstakingly 


regulated to shoot to the same point 
of impact—it is especially important 
that the proper ammunition be con- 
sistently used. Any change of bullet 
weight, primer or powder charge is 
almost sure to cause the two barrels 
to shoot to different points of impact. 
The heavier a double-rifle’s caliber, 
the more pronounced is its sensi- 
tivity to ammunition changes. 

From now on, let’s not take our 
ammunition too much for granted. 
It is made to do its job, but only if 
we give it proper attention and re- 


spect. @ 
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VERY ONCE IN A WHILE looking 
E over the many items placed on 
my desk I get a “stopper.” Some- 
thing that really stops you in what- 
ever you are doing and causes some 
serious thinking. 

~The following prayer appeared in 
the Carling Conservation Monthly 
Bulletin and was created by Homer 
Circle, of the Heddon Company. 


A Thinking Man’s Prayer 

“Help me, Oh Lord, to remember 
that three feet make one yard, six- 
teen ounces one pound, and sixty 
minutes one hour. Help me to do 
business on the square. 

“Make me sympathetic with the 
fellow who has broken in the strug- 
gle; keep me from taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the weak, or from selling 
my self-respect for a profit. 

“Dim my eyes to the petty faults 
of others, but reveal to me my own. 
Numb my brain to the pollution of 
unholy thoughts. Grant me suffi- 
cient wisdom to discern right from 
wrong and courage to pursue the 
right. 

“Inspire me to live, day by day, 
in such a way that when comes 
sound of low music, scent of sweet 
flowers, and crunch of footsteps on 
gravel—the ceremony will be short 
and the epitaph simple. 

“ ‘ere lies aman. One who gave 
more of himself than he asked in 
return.” 

It stops and compels you to think. 
I did, and have it near me to review. 
It’s an excellent way to start the 
day. 

Tax Exemption Status 

For some time the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
been confering with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau regarding the ac- 
ceptance of donations from citizens 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


and having the donation tax ex- 
empt. 

Word just received from our head- 
quarters relates that all donations 
made to the Youth Conservation 
League or Youth Camps of Florida 
are tax exempt. 

Camps 

The future South Florida Youth 
Camp is getting closer to becoming 
a reality every day. 

Earl Diemer and his various com- 
mittees are working hard at getting 
all of the preliminaries out of the 
way. Legal and technical problems 
must be successfully solved to en- 
able an all clear go ahead on the 
lake and camp projects. We are so 
very proud of all of these conserva- 
tion minded people. 

By the way, Earl Diemer has been 
elected president of the Palm Beach 
Wildlife League. Congratulations! 


The Cottontail Rabbit 

Sportsmen and wildlifers alike 
will commend a manufacturer of 
sporting arms and ammunition—in 
this instance Winchester — for 
launching a series of booklets des- 
tined to have profound impact upon 
getting across to laymen the true 
story of wildlife conservation. Its 
introductory number, the Cottontail 
Rabbit by John Madson, Informa- 
tion Chief for the Conservation Di- 
vision of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, East Alton, Illinois, will 
be supplied free from this source 
upon individual request while the 
initial supply lasts. 

Targeted directly at answering 
sportsmen’s questions about a fa- 
vored quarry, The Cottontail Rabbit 
provides readable, well-documented, 
straight-from-the-shoulder accounts 





of this critter’s life history, parasites 
and diseases, practical management, 
and how best to hunt him. Its ob- 
jective treatment of such controver- 
sial matters as rabbit fever (tula- 
remia) and the waste which results 


from stocking rabbits, pulls no 
punches and is most refreshing. Cov- 
er design and sketches by famed 
Wildlife artist, Maynard Reese, and 
action photos by Charles Schwartz, 
embellish the pamphlet, while its 
distinguished aknowledgement list 
and selected bibliography testify to 
the thoroughness with which it has 
been prepared. 

For teachers it will fill an invalu- 
able niche in the classroom conser- 
vation library, since its direct appeal 
to wildlife lovers and sportsmen will 
capture the youngsters’ interest and 
rivet their attention as they learn 
how basic considerations of wildlife 
management, such as carrying ca- 
pacity, cover, reproduction, and pre- 
dation must be dealt with to insure 
continued harvests. Wildlife biolo- 
gist Hilbert R. Siegler, who heads 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Department’s Management and Re- 
search Division, cites the booklet 
as “an unusually effective method 
of putting across good game manage- 
ment principles.” 

So far as we can determine, this 
is the first time that the sporting 
arms and ammunition industry, al- 
ready credited with distinguished 
service in behalf of firearms safety 
education, has attempted a contribu- 
tion of such depth and magnitude to 
the field of wildlife conservation edu- 
cation. We wish them continuing 
success with this project. 
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Missouri Conservation Commission 

City sportsmen of the St. Louis 
area will sponsor a new plan of 
awarding plaques to FFA chapters 
in 1960, for “Outstanding Conserva- 
tion Projects,’ announced Kenneth 
Hicks, Conservation Commission 
field services coordinator. 

Hicks explained that the new plan 
partly replaces one used in summer 
camps where individual efforts were 
rewarded with prizes of fishing 
tackle. “This new system gives 
awards for team-effort,’ he said, 
“and it should help bring out the 
talents of farm youth who work bet- 
ter within a group.” 

Seven plaques will be awarded in 
1960—one in each of the Conserva- 
tion Commission’s seven districts 
—to the FFA chapters displaying the 
geatest initiative developing a good 
program of game or fish manage- 
ment on a farm. 

Cooperating to present these 
awards are the United Sportsmen’s 
League of St. Louis, the State Voca- 
tional Agriculture Department, and 
the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

The program gets launched in the 
January issue of the “Future Farm- 
er.” Details on what the 280 FFA 
chapters in this state can do to en- 
ter will be outlined in that publi- 
cation, Hicks remarked. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, through its 
Youth Conservation Education Sec- 
tion, is creating a similar program 
for FFA chapters. It is the hope of 
the Commission to have the program 
completed by this June. 


1960 Youth Camp 

This month sometime you will re- 
ceive an application for reservations 
for this summer’s camp at Lake Ea- 
ton in the Ocala National Forest. 
You are on our mailing list if you 
have had a boy or girl enrolled in 
1958 or 1959. 

If you are interested in sending 
your boy or girl to camp this sum- 
mer and you are not on our mailing 
list please write to us and we will 
send you an application pronto. 

The following is a schedule for 
the 1960 encampment weeks: 
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OUTSTANDING Wildlife Officer Award for 
1959 was recently presented to Ernest G. 
Pierce, right, of Clermont, by Central Florida 
Regional Manager D. C. Land, Ocala. Pierce 
was selected from Game Commission tests 
and interviews concerning on-the-job training 
and activities. He has attended 80 hours of 
special schooling, and continually works at 
improving his knowledge of conservation and 
law enforcement techniques. Pierce has made 
and assisted in more than 125 game and fish 
violation arrests. 


Girls Week July 
Girls Week July 
Boys Week July 
Boys Two July 

Weeks 


3- 9 Ages 10-16 
10-16 

17-23 Ages 8-12 
24-30 Ages 8-12 
July .-31- 

August 6 Ages 8-12 
Boys Week August 7-13 Ages 13-16 
Boys Week August 14-20 Ages 8-12 


Youth Conservation Corps 

You will recall that a few issues 
ago we discussed the merit of a Na- 
tional Youth Conservation Corps. 
Establishing such a corps for young 
men between the ages of 16 and 21 
who would devote themselves dur- 
ing their assigned time completing 
conservation projects. It’s a take-off 
on the old CCC program. 

The S. Bill 812 was introduced by 
Senator Humphries and its com- 
panion bill in the House was spon- 
sored by U. S. Representative Blat- 
nick. 

The Senate in the 86 Congress’ 
1st session passed it by two votes. 

The House had no chance for ac- 
tion. It was too close to adjournment. 
In the 2nd session the bill has been 
reintroduced by Mr. Clyde Doyle 
(Calif.) H. R. 9767. 








Conservation Booklet 


A comprehensive booklet pub- 
lished by the U. S. Forest Service is 
titled, “Conservation Activities for 
Young People.” 

According to Ladd Gordon, Infor- 
mation and Education chief of the 
Department of Game and Fish, this 
booklet is virtually a blueprint for 
teaching conservation in the schools 
of the state. 

Subjects covered are field excur- 
sions, demonstrations or  experi- 
ments, exhibits or collections, sub- 
jects to write or talk about, posters 
to make, themes for slogan contests, 
pledges and codes to formulate, pic- 
ture collections, and panel discus- 
sions. 

Club Activities 

Bill Crossman advisor to the Hali- 
fax Jr. Rod and Gun Club writes us 
that the following boys have accumu- 
lated these merit points: 


Members Merit Points 
Jeff Cliett 21,600 
John Cliett 21,600 
David Jackson 13,150 
Jimmy Wilson 12,190 
Jimmy Earhart 11,160 
Robert Earhart 26,035 
Joe Lawman 1,250 
Glen Schmissrauter 16,730 


Bruce Bixley (new member) 
Officers For 1960 


President Jeff Cliett 
Vice President John Cliett 
Sec.-Treas. Robert Earhart 


Pahokee Club 

I received a very surprising and 
interesting letter the other day from 
W. A. (Pop) Reynolds. He tells me 
that the Pahokee Club is being re- 
activated and hopes to attain the 
membership of 42 he had two years 
ago. 

We are very happy to see you 
with us again and hope that you will 
remain healthy now that you have 
recovered from your illness. Good 
luck and good health to you. 

k K * ok 

Don’t forget to send in your quali- 
fied merit points for your members. 
We have all of our badges on hand, 
Ranger, Chief Ranger, Forester, 
ete. @ 
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Many a fishing trip has been ruined by 
unexpected breakage of a rod’s tip-top line 
guide. Anglers experiencing that misfortune 
usually have had to either hopefully shuffle 
through tackle box contents in search of a 
spare of corresponding pattern and size, 
or hie themselves to the nearest tackle store, 
with similar objective and hope. 

Insurance to the fisherman against dis- 
appointing rod-tip damage far from a source 
of supply is to carry one or more of the 
new “‘Spairmount,’’ collet-locking tip-tops 
of approximately the same inside diameter 
as his present tip. 

FWFTG&T recommends a spare the size 
of your present tip, and another of slightly 
larger diameter—in case you have to make 
a replacement on a larger diameter broken 
rod section... . 

What makes the ‘’Spairmount’’ replace- 
ment tip so unique is the simple, efficient 
way it fits a rod without use of tools or ad- 
hesives. To install a ‘’Spairmount,’” you 
merely: 

1. Remove the old, damaged tip. 


2. Slide a knurled, threaded, 
cone on the rod. 


locking 


3. Set the new tip in place and lock it 
firmly in position by screwing the 
threaded cone to collet-jawed end of 
the new tip. 

Construction of the ‘’Spairmount”’ is all 
metal - - - machined, heat treated, silver 
soldered and highly chromed. Line guide 
rings are score-proof. The locking-cone that 
slips on the rod is the softest part of the 
assembly —— aluminum, which has been 


treated for guaranteed non-corrosive service. 

The new type of tip-top can be had in 
inside tube diameters of from 4/64th to 
9/64th of an inch, a range of sizes that will 
take care of the majority of tip-top replace- 
ments on fresh water casting, spinning and 
fly rods. 

The tips presently available for fresh 
water rods certainly fill a long existing need 
in the fishing tackle field and are well worth 
their unit price of $1.50. FWFT&T strongly 
recommends that tackle dealers add the 
“Spairmount’’ line of tip-tops to present 
stocks. 

Source of supply is Chrome Products Com- 
pany, 3844 North Tyndall Avenue, Tucson, 
Arizonia . . (Wonder why the manu- 
facturer didn’t use the more descriptive 
“Sparemount” spelling rather than the ad- 
vertised “’Spairmount’’ name?) 





Winning a major prize in any of the state 
and national fishing contests usually entails 
a combination of fishing luck and angling 
know-how. Using the right lure and being 
at the right spot at the right time are all 
necessary and contributory factors. Very 
important is lure choice, for it is the lure 
and its action that induces the strike. 

Significantly, Creek Chub brand artificial 
baits figure prominently in Florida and na- 
tional contests, especially the annual big- 
money open tournament sponsored by Field 
& Stream magazine. Seldom is a list of 
prize-winners published without one or more 
mentions of Creek Chub lures. This has held 
true for forty years. 

Among Florida’s fresh and salt water 
fishermen, Creek Chub baits are favorites. 


Lure selections from among the ‘’Darter,’’ 
“Wiggler,’” ‘Popper’ and ‘’Pikie’’ models 
have taken many fine Florida fish. Few 
adequately stocked tackle boxes are without 
at least one color combination in the famous 
#2000 series darter-type lure. 


The Indiana firm makes a wide variety 
of lure styles, in just about whatever color 
combination an angler desires. It is also 
possible to obtain the same color and lure 
shape in several different sizes, to balance 
with an angler’s intermittent changeover to 
a different combination of rod, reel and line. 


FWFTG&T has never seen a poorly made 
Creek Chub lure—and probably never will. 
The manufacturer takes pride in producing 
quality merchandise. 


Through the years, FWFT&T has com- 
piled a list of Creek Chub lure models that 
have been outstanding performers in Florida 
waters. These include Nos. 2001, 2033, 
718, 700, 3401, 7000, 2307, 1703, 3418, 
3402, 2302, 2018, 1818 “SF; 3201: and 
5504—in the represented numbered color 
finishes. There are others, but the models 
listed have been notably productive among 
their kind. Snook, tarpon, trout and fresh 
water bass have succumbed to the listings. 
Among new Creek Chub catalog listings, 
the “Nikie’’ and the ‘Snark-Eel’’ models 
are proving their worth in Florida waters. 





Unfortunately, Creek Chub lures are un- 
marked and, once out of their packing 
boxes, can often be hard to identify by 
true model number. (Why can’t all 
fishing lures carry model numbers stamped 
on their metal lips or on underside?) 


Therefore, to better understand the en- 
tire Creek Chub line of fresh and salt water 
lures, as well as their specialized applica- 
tion, take time to drop a note or card to 
Creek Chub Bait Co., Garrett, Indiana, for 
a folder illustrating Creek Chub baits in 
available styles and colors. Then you can 
be sure of getting the right catalog listing 
when you examine unpackaged Creek Chub 
lures at your local sporting goods store. 


ae a ee ee ee ee a 


CROSS CREEK BASS 


(continued from page 22) 

off the bottom. Cast the worm into 
the water in which bass have been 
schooling. Let it sink until you feel 
it hit the bottom, then slowly take 
up the slack. Now retrieve it very 
slowly, flicking the rod tip every 
few seconds. 


When you think you are snarled 
on the bottom, set the hook with a 
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hard pull. You’ll probably come up 
with a fighting fish—but not always. 
A strike and the hook snagging the 
bottom are almost impossible to 
differentiate. However, you'll be 
amazed at the number of times 
you'll come up with a bass. The 
reason for the sliding weight is that 
when a bass takes the worm, the 
weight gives and does not cause the 
fish to release its bite. As Tom 
Clark, an expert with this latest 





wonder lure, says, “You’ve got to 
think like a worm to make it work!” 

The unwritten (but strictly fol- 
lowed) code of ethics covering 
school fishing include the following: 
never run your boat at full throttle 
through a schooling area; never 
anchor so as to block off another 
fisherman; never anchor your boat 
in the path (swimway) of the bait. 
If a fellow fisherman asks what type 
of lure you are using, tell him—it’s 
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good school fishing etiquette! 
When school fishing, it is wise to 
watch the gulls and fish hawks. If 
they are hovering over and swoop- 
ing down into the water, it is a sure 
sign that bait is moving downstream. 
This warning gives you time to get 
ready for the bass when they start 
“tearing up” the river as menhaden 
and other bait swim overhead. An- 
other tip to remember is to watch 
the signs indicating wind direction. 
Bait follow the current and are in- 
fluenced by the wind. Thus it can 


DIXIE PANFISH 
(continued from page 15) 


a definite and distinctive odor. Sim- 
ply cruise along slowly with throt- 
tled-down kicker, or paddling, until 
you cross a “scent” line. When you 
have worked up wind to a place 
where the peculiar fishy aroma is 
especially strong, start working a 
worm baited hook ahead of and to 
both sides of your boat. It is some- 
thing like working up a trace of gold 
to locate the mother lode. Once you 
start hitting ’crackers, you are in 
for some fast and furious sport. 
Generally speaking, shellcracker 
fishing at other than bedding time 
is something of a hit and miss prop- 
osition. A number 12 or 14 bivisible 


easily be determined which side of 
the river to watch closely for school- 
ing bass. 

The best school fishing is usually 
early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. Bass will begin feeding 
at daylight if the bait is running. The 
action generally slows down during 
the middle of the day and starts 
again late in the afternoon. How- 
ever this is not always true. Re- 
cently, bass schooled every day for 
a week at marker 24, and the best 
fishing was from noon until 5 o’clock 


dry fly or a small popping bug be- 
ing fished for bluebills may find the 
crackers receptive. A slowly and 
erratically retrieved wet fly, espe- 
cially in the brighter patterns, will 
now and again turn the trick. Fresh 
water shrimp, catalpa worms, grubs, 
and earthworms are all suitable 
shellecracker fodder, should you hap- 
pen on a pocket of the sly mullusk 
busters. A couple of times, a chum 
of the large fresh water snail, Poma- 
cea paludosa, a common member of 
Florida’s aquatic fauna lured a nice 
string of shellcrackers into the fry- 
ing pan for me. Should you care to 
try this stunt, gather up fifteen or 
twenty snails, put them in a coarse 
meshed sack, crush them thoroughly 
and suspend the chum a foot or two 


in the evening. 

School fishing is by far the most 
popular type of fishing in the spring 
in Florida. When the bait begins to 
run and bass start jumping, every 
fisherman who can make it, loads his 
gear and heads for the river. If you 
are the type who likes lots of fishing 
excitement—one who gets a real 
bang out of having a ringside seat 
where bass put on their most thrill- 
ing show, then sharpen your hooks, 
rig up some plastic worms and meet 
me tomorrow as Cross Creek! @ 


off the bottom in fairly deep water. 
Bait your hook with a piece of snail 
and start hoping the local ’crackers 
are on the prod for a handout. 

However you decide to seek out 
this southern fresh water favorite, 
be prepared for a harder scrap than 
you ever imagined possible from a 
“little ole’ sunfish. It won’t take 
you long to discover why so many 
deep south fishermen reckon the 
passing of the years by ’cracker bed- 
ding seasons rather than by January 
Firsts. For sure, once you have 
hooked one of these fish on cane pole 
or light tackle, you will not long 
wonder why the shellcracker rates 
so many heartfelt hurrahs — truly 
the shellecracker is Mr. Big of Dixie 
panfish.e @ 





FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(continued from page 7) 


of navigable waters and construction 
and maintenance of roads. 


Izaak Walton League 


A state council of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League seems assured, accord- 
ing to Gary Bennett, president of 
the Brevard County Chapter. 


To qualify for a state council chap- 
ter, 25 persons must apply. At least 
five of them must come from one 
community and five communities 
must be represented. 


Bennett stated that Izaak Walton 
chapters now in existence can ful- 
fill the requirements and he has 
invited all members of the League 
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to meet in Cocoa Beach on May 6, 
7 and 8 to form the council. 

“The State Council will be an im- 
mediate organization that will pull 
together the broad-thinking conser- 





“And in here’s our man eating shark.” 


vationists of the State of Florida,” 
Bennett said. “This will give the 
benefit of a conservation’ structure 
that will have quick access to the 
services of the national organiza- 
tion and can speak with greater ef- 
fectiveness in regard to the State of 
Florida’s natural resources issues. 
The formation of this Council can 
provide a better voice in both state 
and national conservation affairs for 
Florida.” 

The KoKo Motel and the Congress 
Motel will be the headquarters for 
the session. 

“The Izaak Walton League is an- 
other force for conservation in Flor- 
ida,” said Bennett. “It is not to sup- 
plant or compete with any other 
conservation group.” 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Question: I plan to come to Florida 
for a vacation that includes both fresh- 
water fishing and good surf casting. I 
am not looking for bright lights or planned 
entertainment. Where should I go? P. M. 
Bealer, Jr., Charlotte, N.C. 

Answer: Florida is not noted for good 
surf casting beaches. With but few ex- 
ceptions, most of our surf casting is con- 
fined to the beaches from Fort Lauder- 
dale to Fort Pierce on the southeast coast. 
In this stretch, Juno Beach and Jensen 
Beach are the best known. 

Coupling surf casting to fresh-water fish- 
ing makes my recommendation easy. Jen- 
sen Beach is about the only place in the 
state where both these commodities are 
but a few minutes from the center of town. 
This is a resort community; no_ bright 
lights, but plenty of excellent accommo- 
dations for fishermen at reasonable prices. 
Write to Jensen Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce for a free fishing book. 


Question: I recently retired to Florida 
and intend to turn to fishing as a full-time 
occupation. Can you advise me of a few 
good books that will help make this tran- 
sition as painless as possible? B. Martin, 
Dade City, Fla. 

Answer: I would advise you to seek 
out and join your nearest sportsman’s club. 
Become active in its affairs. If you are 
already a subscriber to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE Magazine, you are on the right 
track, 

One book that is a storehouse of angling 
information is, “The Fisherman’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” This is published by the Stack- 
pole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. Price is 
$12.50. This big, wonderful book is as 
complete a work as I have ever seen. Its 
authors are the very best in the field, 
covering all phases of sports fishing. 


Question: I use a Mitchell spinning reel 
with 8-pound test line. Usually, I stick 
to %-ounce lures. I pick up and release 
the line with a crooked forefinger. Is this 
the proper method of casting? N. Gearby, 
St. Cloud, Fla. 


Answer: It’s the right way for you if 
it feels natural and comfortable. I take 
it you have your doubts, hence the ques- 
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tion. Usually, the finger hook method is 
used with heavy spinning tackle, where 
heavy lures or sinkers are used. The 
hooked finger is necessary to hold these 
big weights during the cast. 

In lighter spinning, such as you de- 
scribe, the hold and release are sometimes 
better accomplished by touching the finger 
tip to the spool flange, trapping the line be- 
tween the two. This gives delicate con- 
trol for better casting and accuracy. I 
prefer this latter method, altho, as I said 
before, the method that seems “right” to 
you will probably be so. 


Question: I used to catch a lot of bass 
on a weedless spoon that had a single 
hook dressed with feathers. This spoon 
was a killer on bass and big bream around 
lily pads and weeds. I’ve forgotten the 
name of this lure. Can you help? S. Teeny, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Answer: I can’t be sure, but your for- 
gotten lure sounds like the old Rex Spoon, 
manufactured by the Weezel Bait Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. I used this spoon 
a lot years ago and always found it pro- 
ductive. If my memory serves, this Rex 
Spoon produced best when allowed to 
flutter down on a slack line. Right? 


Question: I am undecided about wheth- 
er to continue fishing or devote all my 
spare time and energies to bowling. I am 
losing interest in a sport where you gain 
credit for putting back the fish you finally 
catch. This doesn’t make sense to me. 
What do you think? C. Bennett, Palatka, 
Fla. 

Answer: I think you turned to the 
wrong sport if you object to releasing 
fish. What are you going to do with the 
pins you knock down, eat them? Besides, 
no one is forcing you to release any fish. 
I say try bowling exclusively for a year 
or so. After a steady diet of clatter and 
bang in a smoke-filled bowling alley, per- 
haps the pure ozone and peace and quiet 
of a lake or stream will be more attrac- 
tive. 


Question: I have been catching small 
catfish that never seem to get bigger than 
12 inches long. They are unmistakably 
catfish but a black and white spotted 


color. I’ve fished for catfish all my life 
but have never seen this kind before. 
Can you tell me more? J. Klubens, Lake 
City, Fla. 

Answer: Ive caught these spotted cats 
in the South Fork of the St. Lucie River, 
and my catfish expert, Ernie Lyons, Edi- 
tor of the Stuart News, identifies them 
as “willow cats.” They are wonderful in 
the skillet. 


Question: I was a subscriber to the now 
defunct FisHeErRMAN Magazine and always 
enjoyed your feature articles. I particularly 
remember “The Silver Coast.” I visited the 
Panama City-Destin-Fort Walton area as a 
result of this yarn and am now a regular 
visitor. Are there any magazines today do- 
ing a job for salt-water fishing? 

F. Mattfeldt, Atlanta, Ga. 


Answer: Thanks for remembering the 
FISHERMAN. Two magazines that are do- 
ing an excellent job for the Gulf Coast area 
and salt-water angling everywhere are: the 
GULF COAST FLORIDA SPORTSMAN, 
P. O. Box 171, Tallahassee, Florida, and 
SALT WATER SPORTSMAN, 157 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Question: I have seen sea cows swim- 
ming in the Miami River. Are _ they 
dangerous to swimmers or boaters? Mrs. 
Geo. Woodruff, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Answer Any large animal is potentially 
dangerous to man. The manatee would 
come under that rule. I once had my canoe 
tossed in the air when a manatee hit it 
with his tail. I was taking pictures of the 
animal in shallow water, and the sea cow 
became frightened. Under any but the most 
unusual circumstances, the sea cow is com- 
pletely harmless. They are, also, rigorously 
protected by state law. 


Question: I often read about “terminal 
tackle.” What kind of tackle is this? Billy 
Howard, Chipley, Fla. 

Answer: Terminal tackle is anything 
that goes on the end of your fishing line. 
Usually the term is used to indicate leaders, 
swivels, snaps, etc. 


Question: I understand today’s fly lines 
need no dressing, but I find that applying 
silicone dressing and a little old-fashioned 
elbow grease makes my lines float a lot 
longer. Will this treatment harm the finish 
of the line? 

K. Longley, Leesburg, Fla. 


Answer: Not a bit; I do the same. The 
trick here is to use a very little dressing, 
working it in with the fingers and then 
wiping it off completely with: tissue. I, also, 
stretch my line full length between a 
couple of trees and let it hang for a few 
hours. This removes its slight tendency to 
coil. 
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